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Hates. 
“OLD MORTALITY.” 


A short time ago I made a pilgrimage with a 
Giend to the grave of this old worthy (4% S. 
69), which Sir Walter Scott was unable 
much search to discover. Robert Paterson (born 
1712 or 1715, died 1801), better known as “ Old 
Mortality,” was buried in the churchyard of Caer- 
Taverock, some six miles below Dumfries, close to 
the tomb of the Kirkpatricks, with which family, 
by a strange whim of fortune, he was to be brought 
into connection by the marriage of a grand- 
daughter to the brother of the great Napoleon ; 


vi. 


and, perhaps still more strangely, was to be con- | Te b I r 
| of the Empress Eugenie. 


nected with Napoleon’s conqueror, the late Duke 
of Wellington, through the widow of a grandson. 
It was a balmy day of June, such a day as in our 
Rorthern climate we seldom enjoy. ‘The fresh- 
Ress of nature, and the silvery waters of the Sol- 
Way, were charming objects as we approached 


The churchyard is prettily situated amidst trees, 
having a view of an old castle called the Isle; 
and as we entered the churchyard, the long-drawn 
Rotes of Scottish church music struck solemnly 
Upon the ear. It happened to be the day previous 
#0 the administration of the Holy Communion, 
When in Scotland there is church service. 

bert Paterson is buried, having been taken ill 





after | 


as he was approaching the village of Bankend, as 
his son Robert states in a short memorial respect- 
ing his father addressed to Mr. Train, the Gallo- 
way correspondent of Sir Walter, and of which I 
am able, through the kindness of my friend the 
Rev. George Murray of Balmaclellan, to give a 
correct copy. It will be observed that his son 
does not refer to his Covenanting propensities as 
the reasons which led to his irregular and way- 
ward mode of life. It was not so much attach- 
ment to the Covenanters, however great that 
may have been, as a praiseworthy desire to gain 
a livelihood for his family, that caused him to 
travel through the country. The air of romance 
which Sir Walter has contrived to throw over his 
character is thus somewhat dimmed ; but it raises 
him in the estimation of those who regarded his 
neglect of his family duties as deserving of severe 
reprobation, and as a proof only of a crazed imagina- 


| tion. When he was taken ill, he was carried to the 
Hisquotations, 200—* Kind Kegards,” 201 — The Automa- | 


house of a man named Stewart in Bankend village 
, 


| and here he expired January 29, 1801. That which 


Sir Walter was unable to do, though he made 
the attempt, has been accomplished by the 


| Messrs. Black of Edinburgh, who possess the 


copyright of the Waverley Novels. 


Lately they 
have erected a neat memorial 


stone to Old 


| Mortality, on which there is the following in- 





Here | 


| 


scription : — 
“ Erected 
to the Memory 
of . 
RoBeERT PATERSON, 
the 
Old Mortality 
of 
Sir Walter Scott, 
who was buried here 
February, 1801. 
Why seeks he with unwearied toil 
Through Death’s dim walks to urge his way, 
Reclaim his long-asserted spoil, 
And lead oblivion into day ?” 


At no great distance from this memorial stone 
appears an enclosed space which contains the 
remains of the Kirkpatricks of Conheath, ancestors 
The following inscrip- 
tions are found on it: — 

“In Memory of William Kirkpatrick, late of Con- 
heath; Mary Wilson, his spouse; Isabella, Alexander, 
and Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, their children. 

“ Rosina Kirkpatrick died at Nithbank the 5th day of 


: | April, 1833. 
the spot where the dust of Old Mortality rests, : 


“ Jane Forbes Kirkpatrick, the last surviving daughter 
of the above William and Mary Kirkpatrick, born the 
18th of September, 1767; died the 21st December, 1854. 

“Erected by John Kirkpatrick, merchant in Ostend, 
eldest son of deceased William Kirkpatrick, April 1788.” 


The spot where the body of Robert Paterson 
rests was unknown very lately to his American 
descendants, as is proved by the following anec- 
dote. A friend of mine was employed last year 
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in Dalgarnock churchyard, attending to the tomb- 
stone of his relatives, when a carriage drove up 
and two gentlemen entered. One of them said 
that he was from America, and had promised 
Jerome Napoleon Buonaparte to visit the grave 
of his maternal great-grandfather, which he had 
told him would be found in Dalgarnock. He 
asked if the spot could be pointed out. “ Yes,” 
said my friend, “ but not here; it is in Caerlave- 
rock ceded, below Dumfries.” Jerome is 
since dead (June 17, 1870), as has been noted in a 
late number of “ N. & Q.’ 

The following is the document to which I re- 
ferred, and is headed “ A short Memorial of my 
father Robert Paterson, Stonecutter”’ : — 


“ My father, Robert Paterson, was the youngest son of 
Walter Paterson of Haggieshall, in the parish of Hawick, 
and within less than a mile of the town, His mother's 
name was Margaret Scot. He was the youngest of a 
numerous family, and his older brother Francis had 
taken a lease of Corncockle free-stone quarry from Sir 
John Jardine of Applegarth. He built a dwelling-house 
for himself at a place called Caldwell, beside the quarry, 
and very near the old Spedlin’s Castle, which still re- 
mains entire and in tolerable habitable repair: here he 
got good encouragement in his business as a free-stone 
mason and stonecutter, and brought up his family in a 
respectable way. My father was by this time come to 
that time of life that was proper to choose some way of 
doing for himself, and he served an apprenticeship with 
his brother Francis, and continued with him as a journey- 
man for some considerable time afterwards. My mother’s 
name was Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Robert Gray, 
gardener to Sir John Jardine of Applegarth—the place 
of his residence Jardine Hall, close by the east side of 
Annan Water, and within loud speaking of Spedlin’s 
Castle on the west side, and in which my mother and 
her parents dwelt. My mother was cook to Sir Thomas 
Kirkpatrick of Closeburn in the year 1740, still memor- 
able for frost; and, I think, not long after that year my 
father and mother had been married. Soon after this, 
Sir Thomas took a lease for them from the Duke of 
Queensberry of the free-stone quarry of Gatelo Brig. 
Here my father built a substantial and comfortable house 
for himself and family, with ground that kept one horse 
and one cow, at a moderate rent, in the parish of Morton, 
near Thornhill. In the year 1745, as the army of Prince 
Charles Stuart was on their retreat from England, their 
road was through Thornhill; but a party of them, and I 
think it had only been a straggling or foraging party, 
came by my father’s house, They took my father prisoner 
along with them. My mother got a very great fright. 
She, no doubt, thought she never would see him more; 
but they took him only a mile or two, asked many ques- 
tions, and made him show them a smithy where they 
could get their horses shod, and then set him safely at 
liberty. He had at this time two children. He had now 
got into plenty of business as builder and hewer on the 
duke’s estate and from Sir Thomas, and employment for 
a number of men, occasionally at least. At last he found 
that Galloway was a place destitute of free-stone, and 
of consequence of gravestones, or any to work them. 


After repeated trials of carrying gravestones into Gallo- | 


way and selling them, answered his expectations of a 
profitable concern. About this time one Sandy Rae, 
from somewhere in the Highlands, was frequently in the 
country in and about the parish of Morton, as a wander- 
ins boy, friendless and nearly destitute of clothes. He 








was often admitted to a n:ght’s lodging when he came 
the way to my father’s hcuse. After acquaintance, he 


| came to be employed to do an errand and other little 


| 
' 


services he could do; and finding a considerable share of 
sharpness in him, he gave him new clothes, and made 
him an apprentice to himself, He learned the trade well, 
My father brought him along with him in several trips 
into Galloway, and sometimes my father would return 
and leave Rae to finish the stones. Sometime (about 
August), 1758, my father neglected to return to his 
family, and made but few remittances. His son Walter, 
when a boy about ten or twelve years of age, came into 


| Galloway in quest of him, and with some difficulty found 








him out. He did not allow him to return, but put him 
to school, and afterwards learned him the trade of stone- 
cutter, in which he was expert. Sandy Rae settled in 
Galloway in the parish of Crossmichael. He married 
and had a family. There are two of his sons still alive; 
one a schoolmaster in Wigtown, the other a surgeon in 
Gatehouse of Fleet. In 1768 my father made us a visit, 
after an absence of ten years, and brought us into Gallo- 
way, and took a house for us in the village of Balmaclel- 
lan, near which some of us have resided ever since, As 
his business lay now entirely in the churchyards, it 
could not last long in any one place, and it therefore 
behooved him to travel. And I believe there are few 
churcbyards in Galloway, and especially in Wigtown- 
shire, but he wrought in, and large portions of his handy- 
work are yet to be seen. When he found himself through 
age not so fit to travel as formerly, he kept a pony to 
carry him and his tools. He purchased his gravestones 
at Dumfries, Locharbriggs quarry, or Whitehaven, as 
he found most convenient. In the year 1800 or 1801 he 
went to Dumfries, in order to get some gravestones at 
Locharbrigg quarry. After stopping there five or six 
days, and all that time complaining of a pain in his 
bowels, he set out for Bankend, in the parish of Caer- 
laverock, where there is a free-stone quarry, and where 
the stones would be much more convenient for water- 
carriage, as 1 suppose they were intended for Wigtown- 
shire. He was got within a very short distance of the 
house of Bankend, when some persons at the door ob- 
served him approaching apparently in an uneasy posture, 
or some rather strange appearance about him ; while they 
were looking at him, he fell from the horse. They came 
to him immediately, the white pony standing beside 
him. They carried him into the house: he was able te 
speak, and told who he was and where his sons lived. 
He was born in 17[12?], died on the 29th January 180L 

“ I shall here trouble you with a small anecdote of my 
father’s brother Francis: although it is not a feather 
in his cap, it shows the spirit of the times and disposi- 
tion of the people. In 1745, when the Highland army 
was on their march to England, they stopped sometime 
at Lochmaben. Many of the country people, on seeing the 
baggage but weakly guarded, attempted to rob them of 
their pistols, dirks, &c., which were bound together in 
parcels, or carts, or whatever way of conveyance they 
had. Among the rest of the plunderers was my uncle 
Francis. He attempted to get possession of something, 
but one of the guard presented his musket, but luckily 
for uncle she missed fire. Uncle knocked him down; 
another of the guard came to his assistance, which he 


| knockéd down likewise, but he now found it safest to 


run; and I think he had taken something with him, as 


| they pursued him to Kirkmichael, which is not less than 





six miles from Lochmaben.” 


The memorial stone lately erected by the 


Messrs. Black is not the only one to the memory 


of “Old Mortality,” as I find the following ™ 
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the churchyard of Balmaclellan; which contains, 
however, some dates which do not agree with the 
statement of his son Robert. This memorial stone 
was erected in 1855 by Thomas Paterson, who is 
still alive, son to the mee Robert. Robert says 
that his father died January 29, 1801; while the 
tombstone gives Feb. 14,1801. The following is 
acopy of the tombstone in Balmaclellan church- 
yard : — 
“ To the 
Memory 

of Robert Paterson, stone-engraver, well known as ‘ Old 
Mortality,’ who died at Bankend of Caerlaverock 14 Feb. 
1801, aged 88. Also of Elizabeth Gray, his spouse, who 
died at Balmaclellan village, 5 May, 1785, aged 59. Also 
of Robert their son, who died 30 April, 1846, aged 90. 
Also of Agnes M‘Knight, his spouse, who died 5 August, 
1818. Also of John their son, who died 29 Jan. 1810, 
aged 13. Also of Alexander, who died at Wakefield, 
% Oct. 1837, aged 42. Also of Robert, their son, who 
died at Liverpool, 3 Feb. 1865, aged 65. Erected by 
Thomas Paterson, 1855.” 

This Thomas Paterson married Jane Murray, a 
grand-niece of the famous Dr. Alexander Murray, 
the linguist, and has issue a son Robert and a 
daughter. 

“Old Mortality ” is not yet forgotten by the old 
people of Balmaclellan. One old lady (eighty- 
three), Mrs. Janet Clement M‘Lellan, “ remembers 
seeing him just once. Her father, who lived at the 

resent post office across the road from their (the 

‘atersons’) house, brought them all out to see 
the old man. He was a gay droll-looking auld 
body. He was riding on a wee bit white pony, 
with his budgels in a powk on before him. He 
had on an auld hat hanging ower his lugs, and 
the pony was ganging unco slow. She never saw 
him but once. She was then a young lassie.” 
She knew Robert Paterson, late shoemaker here. 
“Robert was not;very well liked—bad-tempered, 
but very honest and truthful.” She says that 
they had all dure tempers. 

In regard to the arrest of “Old Mortality” by 
the Highlanders, there are some additional par- 
ticulars handed down by tradition in the parish of 
Closeburn, which give point to the anecdote and 
seem not unlikely to be correct, as they are in 
keeping with his character. It is stated that 
when the Highlanders reached Gatelaw Brig 
they entered the house of Robert Paterson and 

every insolent to his young wife, who sent a 
message to her husband at the quarry that the 
Highlanders were plundering his house. On his 
arival he showed no fear, telling them that they 
had been served right, and that they could expect 
nothing but calamity, as the hand of the Almighty 
was against them and all the bloody house of 
t This excited their ire, and they carried 
him off prisoner, keeping him under arrest till 
they reached Glenbuck, when he contrived to 
escape. Robert was said to have been the last 
Prisoner carried off by the Highland host from 








Dumfriesshire. They had before this seized Mr. 
> a provost of Dumfries, and taken him with 
them. 

“Old Mortality” had five children: three sons, 
Walter, Robert, and John; two daughters, Mar- 
garet and Janet. I have procured some curious 
information respecting the life of John before he 
went to America, but this communication is 
already too long, so that I must retain it for 
another paper. CravFrurD Tait RamaGeE. 








ENGLISH ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES. 
ROB: ROBE: RUBBISH, 

The want of a good English etymological dic- 
tionary is become a serious defect in our literature. 
Whilst other nations have been steadily advanc- 
ing in the application of philological science to 
their respective languages, we seem altogether to 
have stood still. In German the great work of 
Wachter ( Glossarium Germanicum), wonderful for 
the period at which it was issued (1737), supple- 
mented by the Deutsches Worterbuch of Grimm, 
bringing the light of modern discoveries to bear 
upon the obscurities of the old master, leaves 
little to be desired. The Glossarium Suiogothicum 
of Ihre (1769) is superior in its illustrations and 
research to any English dictionary. In France 
the deficiencies and mistakes of Ménage have been 
amply atoned for by the recent Dictionnaire éty- 
mologique of A. Brachet, which, with the Manuel 
pour I’ Etude des Racines of Anatole Bailly, renders 
the study of French etymology easy and pleasant. 

In our own tongue Johnson’s Dictionary, though 
far inferior, etymologically speaking, to Wachter’s, 
was yet for its age a great advance on anything 
which had gone before. Richardson’s work, con- 
sidering the progress of philology in recent years, 
is eminently perfunctory and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood's Dictionary of Eng- 
glish Etymology has much merit, but it can only 
be considered tentative and incomplete. 

What is wanted is a dictionary which shall 
trace back every English word or group of words 
to the earliest radical in existence. The want 
of this obscures the history of our language, 
and deprives the student of an amount of interest 
and instruction almost incalculable. For instance, 
take the two words kind and gentle, words of 
approximate meaning. We are informed in John- 
son and Richardson that the former is derived 
from A.-S. cyn; the latter from Latin gens, but 
not a hint is given that if we go further back we 


find the two lines meet in the Sanskrit H4 , jan, 


to bring forth. One of the best specimens of a 
comparative dictionary is the Glossarium der 
Gothischen Sprache by Gabelentz and Loebe, in 
which every word has its equivalent in every cog- 
nate tongue as well as in Greek, the only deficiency 
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being the want of the Sanskrit key. Mr. Robert 
Williams, in his Zevricon Cornu-Britannicum, has 
by a similar course much facilitated the study of 
the Celtic tongues. 

My object in the present communication is to 
give a single instance of the defects of our standard 
dictionaries by reference to the words at the head 
of the article. 

To rob is derived by Johnson from Old French 
rober, Ital. robbare. Richardson refers to six lan- 
guages, from the French to the Gothic, but gives 
no opinion as to which the word is derived from. 
Robe Johnson refers simply to French robe. 
Richardson points to the French, Italian, Xc., 
also to Ger. reif, A.-S. Arif, which he says (errone- 
ously) means both the belly and the clothing on 





it. No allusion whatever is made by either to 
any connection between rob and robe. Rubbish 
is supposed by both to be derived from rué, having 
of course no connection with the other words. 
The true history of these words is very curious, 
as showing how the course of events modifies and 
changes expressions in common use, and leaves 
imbedded in the strata of a language illustrations 
of particular states of society long passed away. 
Patin rap-ire, High Ger. and Gothic raub-en, 
A.-S. reaf-an, are all connected with the Sanskrit 


root CH, rabh, to take by force, the middle 


consonants being permuted according to Grimm's 
law. Each has left its mark in the derivative 
languages. From rap-ire come French rapine, 
rapiner, ravir, &c., some of them affiliated in our 
own tongue—rapine, rapid, &c.; A.-S. reaf-an is 
preserved in be-reave, bereavement. These, how- 
ever, would not give us rod or robe, for which we | 
must look to a different source. 

When the Goths ravaged Italy and Spain in the 
fifth and sixth centuries plunder was their great 
object, and the terms for robbery and spoil, ranbon 
and raub, were so often on their tongues that 
they found their way into the debased Latin of the 

r 2 . = . . . 
period. Forinstance, in the Regimina Padue* we 
read, “‘Steterunt circa depreedando et raubando 
villas.” In the constitutions of Catalonia “Sta- 
tuimus quod nullus homo capiat, nec raubet nec 
raubari faciat.” 

In the laws of Rothar, king of the Lombards, 
it is enacted, “Si spolia ex ipso mortuo tulerit, id 
est pro Raub componat.” So from Low Latin the 
term passed into the French rober or robber, now 
disused, but still found in dérober; Italian robare 
and rubare. Raub, the plunder or spoil, was 
Italianised into roba, French robe. As vestments 
and wearing apparel have always been the readiest 
prey to the spoiler, it was natural that the term 
should be convertible into spoil of any kind. In 
French robe has long lost its meaning of goods of | 








* Muratori, tom. viii. col. 436, | 


forish, nor herbage herbish. 
| in a language are not made at random, but follow 


every kind, but in Italian roba is still used for 
goods and chattels, stuff and lumber, as well ag 
for clothes. Indeed this identification is common 
in other languages. In A.-S. reaf is used both for 
a garment and for spoil. Even at the present 
day, by our cousins across the Atlantic, a travel- 
ler’s luggage is pleasantly called his “ plunder.” 

The above may suffice to show the connection 
of rob and robe. 

Let us now turn to rubbish, the connection of 
which with the previous terms has not, so far as 
I am aware, been even hinted at by any lexicogra- 
pher. According to Johnson, rubbish or rubbage, 
is “from rub, as perhaps meaning at first dust 
made by rubbing.” Richardson repeats this defi- 
nition almost precisely in the same words. Now 
the first objection to this derivation is that rubbis 
does not mean rubbings, either in its present use 
or at any former period. No quotations can be 
found earlier than the sixteenth century, when it 
had precisely the meaning which Shakespeare 
gives it in the only two passages where he em- 
ploys it :— 

“ What trash is Rome, 
What rubbish and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cesar?” 
Julius Casar, Act I. Se, 3. 

Here rubbing is quite out of the question. The 
idea is that of the waste straw and stubble of s 
farm-yard, which is occasionally burnt. It will 
be found, I think, in all cases that the radical idea 
is that of waste, rough, worthless material. 

On the supposition that the word is derived 
from rub, we have a form of derivative unknown 
in any other instance in the English tongue. The 
termination ish, used as an adjective, is the A.-S. 
ise, Ger. isch, meaning resemblance, as whitish, 
clownish, &c. As the termination of a substan- 
tive it is confined to words of Latin origin, a 
finish, from initio, polish, from politio, &e. Now 
rubbish belongs to neither category, and has no 
history whatever. But it may be said, the other 
form, rubbage, may be the original, which 
would bring it within the collective suffix age, 
as wharfage, cellarage, stowage, &c. This i 
more plausible, but in this case how did it take 
the form of rubbish? Forage does not become 
Changes of this kind 


natural laws as certain as any facts in nature 
When the inimitable Sairey Gamp asks Betsey 
Prig to ~ Rropoge a toast,” no one for a moment 
supposes that “Sairey ” is an authority in philo- 
logy, and that “ propose ” is a corruption. 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, seeing the difficul- 
ties of the derivation from rub, falls back upon the 
idea of rumbling, rattling down, as expressed in 
the old French rabascher, which is explained by 
Cotgrave as meaning “‘a terrible ratling ; such #8 
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(they say) is made by hobgoblins in some unfor- | 


tunate or unfrequented houses,” It would be a 
very far-fetched source to go to an old disused 
French verb, the substantive of which has an 
entirely different meaning, for an English word of 
ordinary and common use, without some evidence, 
however slight, of the connection between the 
two. I think also it will be found that where an 
English noun is derived from a French verb there 
js always the intermediate corresponding verb in 
English, as apparel from appareiller, form from 
former, &e. 

I think we must endeavour to find some foreign 
word which exactly expresses the meaning and 


gives an approximation to the sound, with some | 


reasonable probability if direct 
of the time of its importation. 

be found in the Italian robaccia. Roba is stuff, 
goods of any kind. The augmentative of degra- 
dation, accia, gives the idea of coarse rough stuff, 
offal, precisely the meaning of our English rub- 
bish, The two forms of rubbish and rubbage are 
easily accounted for, as being the best equivalents 
an English tongue could give of the Italian pro- 
nunciation. But, it may be asked, what proof can 
be given of the Italian derivation? The exact 
adaptation of the word and strong probability are 
perhaps all that can be expected at this time of 
day. The word cannot be traced in English 
further back than the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, when attention was greatly turned to- 
wards Italian literature. A great many Italian 
words were introduced into English during the 


roof is wanting 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—a lodge from | 


loggia; piazza, brigantine, imbroglio, opera, &c., 
but many of these having been adopted into 
French about the same time, are supposed errone- 
ously to be derived therefrom. I dare not trespass 
longer on your space, and must leave the question 
for the impartial judgment of your readers. 
J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

From a volume of recently published reviews 
and critiques, mostly on modern literature and its 
influence on the public at large, and on what is 
more properly called culture than civilisation * 





* That excellent author, Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his 
Culture and Anarchy (London, 1869), speaks of culture 
as a “new power” (ante, p. 41), and clearly defines it 
(“properly described”) “not as having its origin in 
curiosity, but as having its origin in the love of perfec- 
tion: itis a study of perfection. It moves by the force, 
not merely or primarily of the scientific passion for pure 
knowledge, but also of the moral and social passion for 
doing good. As, in the first view of it, we took for its 
Worthy motto Montesquieu’s words: ‘To render an in- 
telligent being yet more intelligent!’ so, in the second 
view of it, there is no better motto which it can have 
than these words of Bishop Wilson: ‘To make reason 
and the will of God prevail!’ ’— Vide ante, p. 8. 








(Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit, by 
Julian Schmidt,* gr. 8vo, 528 pp., Leipzig, 1870), 
I extract the following few biographical details 
respecting a literary name which has become a 
known and a favourite one with a vast multitude 
of readers of all countries and, to a certain extent, 
of all classes, Erckmann-Chatrian. I have spoken 
of the joint authors of the Histotre d'un paysan, 
1789, as a literary name,t just as in the history of 
art the Brothers Dalziel,{ the engravers (vide“ proof 
sheets” of the Universal Catalogue of Books on Art, 
1870, i. 870), and the brothers Riepenhausen, the 
painters (Franz, born 1786, died 1831 ; and Johann 
Christian, born 1788, died 1860—vide their bio- 
graphy in Dr. Andresen’s Deutschen Maler-Radirer 


| des XIX. Jahrhunderts, 1869, iii. 86, 122),§ do 
This, I think, may | 


not claim a personal or individual honour and dis- 
tinction, but sign their works as the common pro- 
duction of one name. ‘This is the case with Emil 
Erckmann and Alexandre Chatrian ; not brothers, 
it is true, but most intimately attached friends, 
intellectual Siamese twins, whose photographs 
show them with their arms interlinked just as 
their mental capacities and productions are. They 
were both of them born on the same soil, on the 
borders of France and Germany, and are in lan- 
guage and feelings partaking of both nations: 
Emil Erckmann on May 20, 1822, at Pfalzburg, a 
small but fortified agricultural town in that moun- 
tainous part of Alsatia which borders on Lorraine ; 
Alexandre Chatrian on December 18, 1826, in the 
vicinity of the same town. Erckmann’s mother- 
language is the Allemannic, which has become so 
famous through Johann Peter Hebel’s (born 1760, 
died 1826) Allemannische Gedichte (poems), just 
as the Mecklenburg Plattdeutsch has become 
famous all the world over through the exquisite 
writings of Fritz Reuter (vide “N. & Q.” 4" 5, 

* Julian Schmidt is the author of the following works 
on literature: Geschichte des geistigen Lebens in Deutsch- 


| Jand, 1681-1781, 2 vols.: Geschichte der deutschen Litera- 
| tur seit Lessings Tod, 1781-1866, 3 vols., 5th ed.; Ge- 


schichte der franzisischen Literatur seit 1789, 2 vols. ; 
Ueber Herder und seine Bedeutung fiir die deutsche 
Literatur. 

+ The conjunction excludes the supposition that, under 
the literary partnership of Beaumont and Fletcher for 


instance, only one person has to be understood. 


¢ The diligent Nagler ( Die Monogrammisten, vol. ii. 
art, 1544) gives the monogram of but one of the brothers, 
of Mr. Edward Dalziel, whom he calls one of the most pro- 
ductive of the English xylographers of the present time. 
The monogram of his brother, Mr. G. (George ?) Dalziel, 
he does not add; but he pronounces him to be one of the 
cleverest wood-engravers. The title-pages of works illus- 


| trated by the two brothers, and most of their plates them- 


selves, always bear the inscription of “ Dalziel Brothers.” 

§ Vide also “ proof sheets” of the Universal Catalogue 
of Books on Art (ii. 1740). Their father was the de- 
servedly well-known engraver Ernst Riepenhausen, most 
widely known through his excellent plates to Lichten- 
berg’s celebrated work on Hogarth and his paintings 
(vide “ proof sheets,” ante, i. 849). 
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iv. p. 281), or the Lancashire and Dorsetshire 
dialects as such through the no less exquisite 
— of Mr. Edwin Waugh and Mr. William 


ea." 


When Erckmann was twelve years of age, he | 


learned French; but what is generally called 
High-German—+. e. the language of the educated 
classes of Germany, and understood and spoken 
by the better classes of Alsatia too—he does not 
speak. In 1842 he went to Paris to study law; 
but it seems that from his very outset to Paris, 
being then a young man of twenty, he had fixed 
his mind on literature as a profession. Ten years 
later, in 1852, his bosom friend Chatrian came 
also to Paris, after having previously been en- 
gaged as a teacher at Pfalzburg. They then 
— their joint literary labours under the name 
of 


rekmann-Chatrian ; and they, of course, only | 


themselves know how much of its conception 
belongs, just as of the literary work itself, to each 
of them individually. The most widely known 


and translated of their works are, amongst others: | 


Confidences Tun joueur de clarinette; Histoire 
dun paysan, 1789 (treats of the first French 
revolution); Histoire dun paysan, Tan I de la 
République (a sequel to the former work); Le 
Conscrit (the time of 1813, the time of the re- 
treat of the French, of the grande armée—a theme 
reminding one here, in its literary sense especially, 
of Fritz Reuter’s Ut de Franzosentid, translated 


into English by Mr. Charles Lee Lewes under | 


the title of In the Year 13); Histoire dun homme 
du peuple (the French revolution of 1848); Le 
Fou Yégof; and Madame Thérese (vide ante, 
Julian Schmidt’s Bilder, &c., pp. 472-528). 

I have to ask the “indulgent reader’s” pardon 
for the references and notes with which I have 
swelled these few sparse biographical notes; but 
I cannot help adding that the interesting volume 
from which I have been gleaning them also con- 
tains, as regards modern English writers and their 
influence on modern civilisation, or, more properly 


speaking, culture, long and detailed reviews of the | 


works of Sir Walter Scott (vide Bilder, &c., 
pp. 147-242), Lord Lytton (“ Edward Bulwer,” 
ant2, pp. 268-343), and “ George Eliot” (ante, 
pp. 344-409). The author claims for these 
reviews the name of essays—a word lately be- 
come fashionable in Germany mostly through the 
excellent Essays on art and literature by Hermann 
Grimm, the justly reputed author of the Life of 


Michel-Angelo, which essays deserve the appel- | 


lation more than the volume before us. In ap- 
propriating this word, the Germans seem to have 





* I need scarcely observe, I think, that some dialects— 
for instance, the Plattdeutsch of Northern Germany, the 
Lancashire dialect, the Dorsetshire dialect—constitute a | 
real language, if writers and ts like Fritz Reuter, | 


Klaus Groth, Edwin Waugh, and William Barnes culti- | 
vate them and fix their laws. 





thought of Lord Macaulay’s Essays mostly or 
alone; whilst the writings of Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Addison, Montaigne, Southey (The Doctor), John- 
| son (The Idler), Bacon, and others, have a greater 
claim to set an example of style and manner ag 
regards this kind of amiable literary production. 
HERMANN Kinpr, 
Germany. 


THE GRAVE OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


| © Movemur nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis, in qui- 

bus eorum quos diligimus aut admiramur adsunt 
vestigia,” wrote Cicero ages ago. And the same 
idea is thus expressed by De Lamartine: — “I 
have always loved to wander over the physical 
scenes inhabited by men whom I have known, 
admired, loved, or revered, as well amongst the 
living as the dead.” To this I would add, where 
is there a more interesting and richer treasury of 
such associations than our own native land, or 
where can more picturesque scenery be found ? 

Leaving the line of railway at Chipping Norton 
Junction, a very pleasant walk conducted me to 
the village of Kingham, consisting of cottages and 
| farm-houses with their gardens full of flowers. 
| The air was filled with the perfume of tedded 

grass, and all nature bounding and glowing with 

life and beauty. About a mile and a half from 
| Kingham is Daylesford, situated just on the con- 
fines of Worcestershire and Oxfordshire, a very 
small village consisting of but one hundred and 
| eight people. The cottages are very good, and in 
| fact the whole village has been entirely rebuilt 

within the last few years by the present proprietor. 
| Warren Hastings was ton, not, as is usually 
| supposed, at Daylesford, but at Churchill in Ox- 
| fordshire, a village at no great distance from the 

former place, on December 6, 1732, and baptized 
by the maiden name of his mother, who died 
| shortly after his birth. There can, however, be 
| no difficulty in supposing with Macaulay that he 
| was sent to the village school here, and learned 
his letters on the same bench with the sons of the 
peasantry, and that he played in the churchyard 
at Daylesford, on the spot where now his remains 
| rest, with the children of ploughmen. His grand- 
father filled the post of rector of Daylesford at the 
time Hastings was a child. 

The present church was erected in the year 
1860, at the sole expense of the lord of the manor,* 
in place of that built by Warren Hastings some 
forty years before, and is said to have cost 8000/. 
It is a cruciform structure of no great size, and 
might perhaps accommodate 100 poaees Se all 
the fittings and details are excellent, showing that 
expense was but a minor consideration. The new 
chancel, extending further than the old one, now 





* Harman Grisewood, Esq., the present lord of the 
manor and owner of Daylesford, built the church. 
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jally covers the vault in which the remains | nxovey &ypapos uvhun wap’ éxdoty ris yvduns waddAov 


of the great proconsul are eet so that his 
coffin, instead of lying in the churchyard, as when 
Macaulay wrote his celebrated essay in 1841, now 
lies under the altar table. In the same vault also 
rest the remains of his wife Anna Maria Apollonia 
Hastings, once Baroness Imhoff, and also those of | 
her son, Sir Charles Imhoff. At the end of the | 
chancel, in the churchyard, is an enclosure sur- | 
rounded by iron railings, in which is a square stone | 
pedestal surmounted by an urn, on the south side 
of which is inscribed’ simply the great name— | 
Warren Hastings, without any date or addition— | 
a name which can only perish with the records of | 
the world. 

There is the following inscription on a plain 
white marble slab on the north side of the wall 
of the nave in the church : — 


“In a Vault, just beyond the eastern extremity of this 
church, lies the Body of the Right Honorable Warren 
Hastings, of Daylesford House in this Parish. The first 
Governor-General of the British Territories in India, a 
Member of his Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council, 
LL.D. and F.R.S. The last public effort of whose emi- 
nently virtuous and lengthened life was the erection of 
this sacred edifice, which he superintended with singular 
energy and interest to its completion, And in which, 
alas! the holy rites of sepulture were very shortly after- 
wards performed over his mortal remains, He died on | 
the 22°¢ of August 1818, aged 85 years and 8 months. 

“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 





Another tablet commemorates Anna Maria 
Apollonia Hastings, his wife, who was born in 
1747, and died at the age of ninety years in 1837 ; 
and a third tablet tecords the death of her son Sir 
Charles Imhoff, who died in 1853 at the age of 
eighty-six, and was, at his own desire, buried in 
the Hastings vault. What three remarkable in- 
stances of longevity! Daylesford was bequeathed 
to Sir Charles Imhoff for his life, and then after- 
wardssold. North-east of the church lie the park 
and house, situated amongst magnificent trees, 
aud which we can easily imagine Warren Hastings 
looking forward to possessing, even when sur- 
~— by all the pomp and splendour of the 
vast. 

Well has Macaulay described him as “the 
greatest man who has ever borne the ancient and 
widely extended name of Hastings.” And as on 
the lovely summer afternoon I gazed at the quiet 
grave of the great proconsul, and thought of the 
many eventful scenes which had marked his life, 
the a passage of Thucydides occurred to my 
mind :— 


Kou yap Ta oduara biddvres idla Tov ayhpww Erawov 
AduBavov, al roy rdbov emionudrarov, obK ev @ KeivTas 
MaAAov, GAA’ ev @ H Bdta abrav wapa TE evtvxdvTs ded 
kal Adyou Kal Epyou kaipG aeluynoros karadelweta. ay- 
Spiv yap emipavaav waca yj Tdpos, Kal od orndav udvor 
ra oixela cnuaiver exrypaph, dAAG Kal év Tj wh mpoc- 





| coin money out of the precious metals. 


4) rod Epyou évdiarrGrat.— Bk. 11. ¢. xiii. 
. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


SYMBOLISM OF EARLY COINS. 


None can doubt that numismatic emblems, like 
the bearings or charges of heraldry, all had a de- 
finite meaning in their origin. 

1. Herodotus tells us (i. 94) that the Lydians 
had the reputation of being the first nation to 
Among 
those attributed to Lydia are little gold coins, of 
an oval shape, that remind one of an Egyptian 
monarch’s cartouche, formed apparently on the 
principle of an impression from a regal signet. Its 
obverse presents three emblems; the reverse is 
flat, showing only the rough marks of a file which 
may have obliterated an interesting device. The 
topmost of these three emblems, 1 fancy, may be 
intended for a tortoise or turtle; the lower one is 
apparently the rude outline of a square in four 
compartments, the upper quarter to the right 
being halved diagonally. Both emblems will be 
found more fully developed in later coins of 
Egina. The middle emblem I read as a couchant 
animal—call it lion, tiger, or leopard—the haunches 


| rounded behind, and the fore paws extended in 


front, with the sun, the emblem of royalty, facing 
the animal’s jaws. Some such a symbol minus 
the sun represents in Egyptian hieroglyphics the 
letter L, which here stands for the initial of 
Lydia. May we infer from its use that this ap- 
plication originated when as yet the Lydians had 
no alphabetic system of their own? One is in- 
clined to associate the lion with the royal mina of 
Babylon, as shown in the lion-weights of Assyria, 
the unit of which is one mina, the equivalent of 
what we call a pound, just as this gold coin might 
parallel our sovereign. Mina or maneh is the 
root of our word money. 

2. While Herodotus ascribes the first coinage 
to Lydia, other authorities claim that honour for 
fEgina. Among their coins we find the turtle or 
tortoise fully developed, and the square of five 
compartments clearly defined; the former, as I 
infer, points to the aiyis, the shield or palladium 
of Greece, being an anagram for the word Aigina. 
The parallelogram I propose to connect with 
Argos, as presenting a — surface: dypds, a 
field, Latin ager ; being thus reminiscent of the 
plain of Argos. This device of an indented square, 
to which at present a mere mechanical origin is 
assigned, I consider as a real mint-mark. It was 
steadily reproduced as such for many centuries, 
and its repetition by so many different nations, 
and in such nearly similar forms, could not be 
unmeaning. It should not be overlooked that the 


divisions may be allusive to divided money, a 
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measured quantity of metal. Among these divi- 
sions, in later coins of Avgina, are placed some 
letters of its name and also a fish, thé dolphin, 
found afterwards on genuine coins of Argos. 

The island of A2gina was a dependency of Argos 
from 3.c. 748-500, and it was during the domina- 
tion of Pheidon that this invention is alleged to 
have originated. To him also is fabulously ascribed 
the invention of weights and measures, which, 
however, though known long previously in Egypt, 
he may have fostered. 

These early silver coins are just like round im- 
pressions of a seal, the fused metal serving instead 
of wax to receive the mark of a royal signet. The 
mercantile spirit would never have devised a coin- 
age, it clings so fondly to the scales; thus those 
essentially commercial people, the Phoenicians of 
old, were ages behind Greece in the use of a 
national coinage. A. H. 





New Marrtrat Sones or France AND PrvssrA. 
If your accomplished correspondent Dr. Drxon, 
of Lausanne, or some other equally clever hand at 
poetical renderings from foreign literature, could 
manage to get hold of the new martial songs of 
France and Prussia (the only good, by the way, 
to which the present most wicked and cruel war 
has given birth), a very great boon indeed would 
be conferred upon many of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
I have taken the liberty to name the worthy 
Doctor particularly, because it is to him that 
those readers are indebted for some admirable 
translations, to the enrichment of a publication to 
whose prestige so many eminent scholars and 
general /ittérateurs, professional and amateur, have 
so largely contributed. In concluding these few 
brief remarks, I may be permitted to express my 
great regret that so many of the original con- 
tributors to “N. & Q.” are no longer fellow- 
workers in the good work. The heart-void feel- 
ing with which I regard their absence is akin to 
that for a very dear literary fair friend, on whose 
demise, a few years ago, I perpetrated the follow- 
ing humble attempt in memoriam : — 
SONG. 
* While yet she lingered near our hills, 
The beautiful and kind, 
She oft unheeded crossed our path, 
As did the summer wind; 
But, when she left us, yearning 
For the happy land above, 
We realized each tender glance 
Of sympathy and love! 
“Oh! thus too often ’tis with those 
Whom most we ought to prize, 
We know not half their worth, while yet 
They are before our eyes! 
But when, their frailties all forgot, 
They bear no earthly part, 
They cling more fondly than in life 
To the lone bereaved heart.” 
Curer Ermine, 











— 


A Prepicrion oF SPIELBAHN CONCERNING 
Gerrmany.—A friend has lately sent me the fol. 
lowing, extracted from the Daily Bristol Times 
and Mirror, Aug. 4, 1870. It may interest the 
readers of “N. & Q.” at this crisis, and perhaps 
some one may be able to inform us concerni 
the writer of this, to say the least, remarkable 
document : — 

“ To the Editor of the Daily Bristol Times and Mirror, 
Aug. 4, 1870, 
“A PREDICTION, 

“ Gentlemen—In turning over some family papers, I 
found the annexed document, which is remarkable for its 
resemblance in many points to the present time. I have 
sent it to you thinking that it might, as a curiosity, in- 
terest some of your readers. I am quite at a loss as to 
its origin, but it is evidently German from the name, 
and relates to Germany. The date will give it some sort 
of weight. It has been in the possession cf my family 
more than thirty years. 

Yours truly, T.8. 
“* A Prediction of Spielbahn, who died in 1733. 

“¢ Tn that day Germany shall have one king, and then 
shall come happy times; but previous to this, it will be 
hardly possible to distinguish the peasant from the noble, 
Courtly manners and worldly vanity will reach to such 
a pitch hitherto unknown. Human intellect will do 
wonders, and on this account men will more and more 
forget God. They will mock at God, thinking them- 
selves omnipotent, because of carriages drawn without 
animals; and because of courtly vices, sensuality, and 
sumptuousness of apparel, God will punish the world. 
A poison shall fali on the fields, and a great famine shall 
affect the country. The whole city of Cologne shall see 
a fearful sight: a battle will be fought with men of a 
foreign nation, and men and women shall fight for their 
country and their faith, and shall wade in blood up to 
their ankles,’ ” 

8. M.S. 


Tue Nive or DrAmMonds.— 

“Why is the nine of diamonds called the curse of 
Scotland? This question is often asked at card parties 
without any one being able satisfactorily to answer it. 
The writer offers the three following reasons why this 
card is so distinguished, and the reader may take all or 
either of them as the answer to the question :—Ist. In 
the turbulent times of Mary Queen of Scots, a daring 
fellow named George Campbell (a kind of English Colonel 
Blood), attempted to steal the crown out of Edinburgh 
Castle. In this attempt he failed, but succeeded in ab- 
stracting nine valuable jewels therefrom, and he got safe 
out of the country with his ill-gotten gain. Such was 
the loss considered at the time, that a heavy tax was laid 
upon the whole kingdom to replace the nine diamonds 
stolen by Campbell, and the tax-payers considered it 
such a grievance that they termed it the curse of Scot- 
land. The writer of this article perfectly recollects, near 
forty years ago, this card being often called George Camp- 
bell in the North Highlands of Scotland. 2nd. Every 
one the least acquainted with British history will re- 
member reading the massacre of Glencoe, the bloody 
mandate for destroying a whole tribe of MeDonalds, was 
signed by the oldest son of the Earl of Stair, then called 
the Master of Stair, who was at the time Secretary of 
State for Scotland. The Stair family has nine diamonds 
in the shield of their coat of arms, and the people of Scot- 
land considered the destruction of a whole race a curse, 
and associated the deed with the person who issued the 
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order; and as it was not safe then to say that the Master 
of Stair was the curse of Scotland, the people applied the 
term to his shield containing nine diamonds. 3rd. Is 
¢aid to be consequent upon the battle of Culloden. That 
event at the time was considered a national curse. Wil- 
jim Duke of Cumberland, who was known to be a 
gambler and fond of cards, is said to have often carried a 

ck in his pocket; and the first account of his victory 
of Culloden is said to have been written on the field upon 
the back of the Nine of Diamonds.” 


The above was found amongst the papers of a 
gentleman now deceased, and perhaps may have 
appeared elsewhere. It is plain that the first 
reason is apocryphal, but as to the last two they 


have some indication of probability in them. The 
Stair family was long held in detestation. The 


mother of the first peer was believed to have had 
dealings with his Satanic Majesty. She is the 
Lady Ashton of Scott’s beautiful romance of the 








Bride of Lammermoor. Her son was execrated | 
as the real cause of the dreadful massacre of | 


Glencoe, as well as for his being a principal pro- 
moter of the union of 1706. 

The lapse of more than a century has not 
softened the bitter hatred which the Scotish 
Highlanders entertained towards William Duke 
of Cumberland, whose barbarities made an im- 
ression on the public mind that time has very 
slightly mitigated. JI.M 


Orters or Farrs rn Scottanp.—The following 
may interest some of the readers of “N.&Q.” In 
a small work called The History of Stirling, &c. 
(printed by and for C. Randall, Stirling, 1812), the 
author, after giving an account of the Abbey of 
Cambuskenneth, remarks that — 


“Monasteries were places of such general resort that 
they are often the stage of mercantile transactions as 
well as of those that were sacred. The great concourse 
of people that usually assembled around religious houses 
upon holy days required provisions for their refresh- 
ment. This suggested the idea of a gainful trade to 
traffickers, who repaired thither, not only with victuals 
and drink, but also brought along with them different 


atticles of merchandise, which they disposed of among | 


the crowd. This was the origin of fairs. Hence feria, 
which originally signified a festival, came also to signify 
a fair; and the old fairs have generally their name 
from some popish saint, near whose festival they were 
held. In 1529, a boat returning to Stirling from one of 
those solemnities at Cambuskenneth, having been over- 
loaded, sunk in the river, whereby fifty persons of rank, 
besides many others, were drowned.” 


In the Book of Taymouth, at p. 140, there is 
the following :— 

“Item the yer of God 1575 on the Nyn Virgines day 
the prasyn and the margat was haldin and begwn at the 
Kenmor at the end of Lochthay, and ther was na margat 


wor fayr haldin at Inchadin quhar it was wynt tilbe 
haldin,” 


The church, &e., of Inchadin was situated on 
the left or north bank of the river Tay, nearly 
opposite the present Taymouth Castle. M. G. 





OrpErs or KyigutHo00p.—This subject leads 
to another, namely, the singular ardour with which 
many persons incur expense in becoming members 
of learned and other societies for the barren satis- 
faction of arraying after their names half the 
alphabet. Sometimes this species of “ greatness” 
is thrust upon unfortunate military officials, as for 
instance when they happen to hold two or three 
offices — “D.A.Q.M.G. and A.D.C. (acting),” 
“D.A.C.G.,” “P.M.G.,” “A.M.S. of 8.” Such 
initials, when added to a “K.C.B.,” “K.S.L,” 
“K.M.,” and “K.L.H.,” become really alarming 
to the unsophisticated mind, and convey ideas 
far surpassing the mere “F.R.S.,” “F.S.A.,” 
“F.R.LL,” “M.R.CS.,” “F.R.G.8.” But this 
Cadmian taste is still more curiously illustrated 
by the fancy orders of knighthood, as for instance, 
“K, St. J. of J.,” &e. &e. 

Such cases, although widely different, still re- 
mind one of the titles of the Haytian empire— 
“ Duke of Marmelade,” “ Count Limonade,” &c. 

s. 

Vase (Lat. impetus): More: Presnre.—In the 
Edinburgh Review of July, 1870, is an article on 
the subject of Chaucer. At p. 29 the word vese 
is mentioned as one of some difficulty. I remem- 
ber a nursery tale in which it was used in some- 
what different manner from that given as its 
explanation in the Review, and as I never saw the 
tale in print, or heard it related but as traceable 
to one authority, it may interest you. I hope it 
may, sufficiently to obtain my forgiveness for in- 
truding. The story was called “ The Three Little 
Pigs that went to seek their Fortune,” and it 
began : — 

“ There was an old mother pig that had some little 
ones, and the eldest said one day, ‘Oh mother, I should 
like to go and seek my fortune.’ After much dissuading 
and many cautions, he set off, and came to a country 
where he thought he would settle, and he built him a 
house of faggots and thatch; and a fox came and ate 
him up. And a second little pig set out to seek his 
brother and his fortunes, and came to the same country ; 
and hearing of his end, built a stronger house of stakes 
and fenced it well; and the fox came, and, thinking to 
get him as easily as his brother, tapped at the door, but 
piggy would not let him in. ‘Then,’ said the fox, ‘if 
you will not let me in, I will get on your house and I 
will wheeze and I will breese till I feese your house 
down.’ And the fox got on piggy’s house, and he 
wheezed and he breesed for a long time, but at last he 
feesed the house down and ate up poor piggy.” 

The news of this catastrophe flew fast, like 
most other ill news, to the mamma pig; and the 
third, the youngest of the family, went forth, 
whose adventures I spare you. The breese, I be- 
lieve, is simply the French briser. In that part 
of Wilts with which I am most familiar, to dbrise 
(the ¢ long, as in fine) is to press: if one wants 
an over-full box to shut, the direction is to brise 
upon it. I suspect that the feese is a corruption 
of faire, there being faiseur; that the phrase may 
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be translated, “ till I do your house down,” and the 
Ist Witch in Macbeth (Act I. Sc. 3) says, “Tl 
do, I'll do, I'll do.” Therefore, I apprehend vese 
may be a general term for violent action, and not 
“ voice or noise,” which would be only a possible 
and not necessary sequence of violent action. The 
history of the pigs came to me from an aunt now 
upwards of eighty, who heard it from her nurse 
from the neighbourhood of Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset; and I find the story is as highly ap- 
proved now as in my childish days, but I never 
heard other than the one version, and all traceable 
to the same source. At pp. 14, 15, more is the 
common word for root in West Wilts now; and 
whatever pigsnie (at p. 37) may mean in Chaucer, 
I heard not long since a baby called a darling 
pigsnie, evidently as a term of affectionate admira- 
tion, and I doubt the user ever heard of Chaucer. 
G. M. E. Campsett. 


EXxTRAORDINARY CorncrpENce.—On January 
12, 1870, at Knockgraffan, in this county, the wife 
of Mr. John Myers was delivered of twin sons. 
At the same time, and in the same immediate 
vicinity, the wife of Mr. William Myers presented 





him with a brace of blooming daughters. The 
Messrs, Myers are brothers, their farms adjoin, and | 
their wives are sisters. (Irish Weekly Journal of 
January 22, 1870.) D 


Frovupe’s “History oF Eneiann,” viii. 175. 
A quotation at the head of the above pages from 
a letter of Randolph to Cecil, of July 2, 1565, | 
which is given correctly in Keith’s History 
(i. 290), as I have ascertained by referring to the | 
original in the Cottonian Collections (Calig. B. x. 
No. 110), is given here very incorrectly. The | 
original and Keith have—“That we coulde nor 
wolde not refuse our owne, in what sorte soever 
theie came unto us”; which Froude has—“ could 
not and would not refuse their own in what sort 
soever they came.” W. C. TREVELYAN. 


Lamp AND Mint Savce.—The mention of this 
favourite dish (p. 147) reminds me of a little 
pleasantry, which may enliven the learned pages 
of “N. & Q.” When Lord Minto was in the | 
ministry, a lady of rank, who was always very 
inquisitive after political news, asked me very 
seriously what I thought of the politics of the 
day. The answer was: “I hear, madam, that 
the Honourable Mr. Lamb meets Lord Minto very 
often at dinner; and something must be con- 
cocting.” F. C. H. 


Bett Inscrrption.— 

“The chancel bell cot of the church of Clapton-in- | 
Gordano, Somersetshire, has recently been restored at 
the expense of Colonel Pilgrim, of Naish House, On the 
bell was found the following inscription in Lombardic 
letters: ‘Signis cessandis et servis clamo cibandis.”— 
Bristol Times and Mirror, July 16, 1870. 


GF. £, 
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Queries. 

ANONYMOUS.— 

“Rival Rhymes in Honour of Burns: with Curious 
Illustrative Matter. Collected and edited by Bes 
— London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, 
1 [= 

This little volume appeared at the time of the 
Burns’ Centenary. Can any of your readers in. 
form me by whom it was written ? 

James Grnsoy, 

32, Wavertree Road, Liverpool. 

Rieut To QuaRTER Arms.—If an heiress (say) 
Mary Brown, marries first John Stiles, and has 
by him a son James, who marries and has issue; 
and if Mary Brown marries secondly James 
Smith, by whom she has an only daughter Ann, 
wife of John Jones, may James, son of Sohn Jones 
by Ann his wife, quarter the arms of Brown? 
James Stiles would bear quarterly Stiles and 
Brown ; but would he, as heir male to his mother, 
preclude his sister of the half-blood from trans- 
mitting to her posterity the arms of Brown? I 
assume she herself would bear quarterly Smith 
and Brown; these coats John Jones would bear 
in pretence, and then the son James would bear 
1 and 4 Jones, 2 Smith, 3 Brown; unless the 
arms of Brown pass only to the issue of the first 
marriage. Epmvunp M. Bortz. 


PoRTRAIT OF BoNAPARTE BY THE LATE SR 
Cuartes Fasttake. — Sir Charles Lock East- 
lake, late P. R. A., was at Plymouth in July, 
1815, when the “ Bellerophon,” with Napoleon 
on board, anchored in Plymouth Sound. Thou- 


sands of people took advantage of this to go out 


in boats to see the illustrious man. Eastlake went 
daily, and at every opportunity made sketches of 
the emperor, who saw and seemed to encourage 
him. These sketches resulted in a small full- 
length portrait now in Lady Eastlake’s possession. 
The emperor is represented in the uniform of s 
colonel of Chasseurs (dark green with red collar 
and cuffs, and a red edging to the lappels) standi 

on the gangway of the vessel gazing on the crow 


| below. 


He then executed one of the emperor on a canvas 
eight feet by six, representing him in the same 
position and dress, but with Count Bertrand and 
other figures. Five gentlemen of Plymouth pur- 
chased this picture, which was exhibited in Lon- 
don and other places. Sir Charles received about 
1000/. for his labour. Lady Eastlake, in her 
memoir of Sir Charles, in Contribution to the Lite- 
rature of the Fine Arts, Second Series, 1870, says 
she has no idea where this picture is now. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents may be aware of its 
resting-place. Joun Precor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Corovurs or THE Brzantrxe Empree.—Du 
Cange and Favyn both assert that the arms of 
the Eastern Empire were gules and or. Can any 
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correspondent controvert these authorities, or give 
me the names of any other authors that support 
the same ? s. 


Tue Deanery or THE Cuaret Royat, Dus- 
trv.—In what year was this ecclesiastical dignity 
founded, and can you refer me to a list of the 
clergymen who have held it? Mr. Bayly, in his 
recent Historical Sketch and Description of Dublin 
Castle, devotes a few pages to the Chapel Royal, 
but does not give the information I require. 

ABHBA. 


Dorcn Heratpry.— Can any one conversant 
with foreign heraldry explain the impalements in 
this Dutch coat to me, which was borne in this 
form by Margareta Cecilia Munter, wife of Wil- 
liam first Earl Cadogan?—Per pale, dexter, 
argent a double-headed eagle sable, beaked and 
membered gules, dimidiated ; sinister, or a cross 
azure, impaling argent three chevronssable. This 
coat is hard to blazon; it cannot be called “ tierce 
in pale,” for half the shield is occupied by the 
dimidiated eagle. Are the arms impaled those of 
heiresses? Two coats impaled appear common in 
Dutch heraldry, for Johan Munter married (1596) 
Sarah van Tongerlo, whose arms were Azure, three 
chevrons argent, impaling or, a cross moline gules ; 
but what do they mean? Epmunp M. Boyte. 

Rock Wood, Torquay. 

GreeneE.—I should be glad to receive any in- 
formation respecting this individual, who is said 
to have been purveyor to King James I. He 
died in 1626. What was his Christian name? 
[John P} W. W. 


Hyrmnoroey.—Can any reader favour me with 
the short loan of an earlier edition than that of 
1717 of the following book ?— 

“The Primer or Office of the Virgin Mary, revis’d, 
with a new and approv’d Version of the Church-Hymns 
throughout the Year: to which are added the remaining 
Hymns of the Roman Breviary. Faithfully corrected. 
Printed in the year 1717 ” (12°). 

I gather from the words “ faithfully corrected ” 
that a previous edition had appeared ; and it is of 
literary importance, and of value to me, to be able 
to consult such in dealing with a Dryden problem 
of commanding interest. I have also the edition 
of 1732. ALEXANDER _B, Grosarr. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Oxp Inscrretion.—As man has a pre-historic 
age, so inscriptions have a pre-grammatical age. 

ask your readers what they think of the 
following ? — 

“Oi nomme li pater, filei, et vivant l’ispri, fecem 
vouelt pro Deo et pro anima reo.” 

Six letters, italicised, are purely conjectural ; 
and if Iam correct, the sculptor has used some 
others at hap-hazard. This commingling of Latin 


cross in Wales. A. H 











with Norman-French occurs on an ancient aureole | 











Wx. Rorvs Kine, Vice-PRestpent oF THE 
Unitep Srates.—This distinguished man was 
born April 7, 1786, and died at his estate in the 
co. Dallas, Alabama, in 1853. He never married, 
and is described as having been very handsome 
and of remarkable stature. His father, William 
King, served in the War of Independence, rose to 
the rank of captain, and on the termination of the 
war returned to his profession as a planter. His 
ancestor is said to have come from Ireland. I 
should be glad to be directed to any sources of 
information likely to throw light on the pedigree 
of this William King; and, if his ancestor was of 
gentle blood, to trace from what family of the 
name in Ireland he derived. Was Rufus King, 
the American statesman, who died in 1827, a 
relative of the vice-president? I conclude, from 
the uncommon Christian name, he was. 


C. S. K. 


Kwicguts oF Matta, ETc.—A war correspondent 
of The Standard, August 10, 1870, gives the fol- 
lowing curious information :— 

“One hundred and forty Sisters of Charity, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, came in here to help in the Laza- 
retto, together with forty brothers of the Order of the 
Knights of Malta—that is a Roman Catholic order. The 
Knights of St. John, a Protestant order, also are coming, 
numbering in its ranks several princes,” 

What orders are these? Their occupation is 
laudable, but not alone sufficient to establish an 
historical identity with the chivalric religious 
order of the same name. It would be interesting 
to know the names of the princes referred to. 


Sp. 


Manor Rotts.—I want, if possible, to consult 
the rolls of the following manors, situate in the 
county of Suffolk, for genealogical purposes: 
Netherhall or Netherplace; Sudbury; Letoo; 
Chavents; Kingshall; Lawners; Oldhall or Old- 
haugh; Rougham Hall. Can you tell me how 
I am to discover (1) whether such rolls exist, and 
(2) where they exist ? EPIZETETES. 


MITRAILLEUR OR MITRAILLEUSE. — Which is 
the correct form of this word? The current news- 
papers have both. be We We 


Tue Deata or Moses: tHE Kiss or Gop.— 
A preacher of more than ordinary intelligence 
asserted in a sermon the other day that a rabbinical 
tradition makes Moses die “ by the kiss of God”; 
the words in the original being “ by the mouth 
(or word, or appointment) of God.” He also 
stated that the same tradition is repeated in at 
least one Christian hymn by a Nonconformist, 
either Wesley or Watts. Having had no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with him, as I was only 
travelling at the time, I venture to ask you to 
insert a query on this topic. Are these state- 
ments correct ? BURTEPORTE. 
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Wr11aM Porprie.—I wish farther particulars of 
him. He was a nephew of Andrew Marvell, and 
the author of The Rational Catechism, London, 
1697, 12mo (reprinted at Amsterdam, 1712, 
12mo). He translated Locke’s first published 
work, the Letter on Toleration, printed in Latin 
at Gouda 1689, and the translation appeared in 
London, both in 4to and 12mo, the same year. 
He was appointed secretary to the Board of Trade 
in 1696, and filled that post for many years. 
Locke was one of the commissioners from 1696 to 


1700, and seems to have been on intimate terms | 


with Popple, as I find in his MSS. letters and 
diaries frequent notices of Popple’s visits to Oates, 


&c. There was another William Popple, who I | 


take to have been a son. He was appointed 
solicitor and clerk of reports to the Board of Trade 
1737, and died in 1764, as the Governor of the 
Bahamas. He was the author of two comedies, 
The Lady's Revenge, 1734, and The Double Deceit, 
1736; contributed several songs and verses to 
Richard Savage’s Collection, 1726; published a 


translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry, and was | 


associated with Aaron Hill in a periodical called 
The Prompter. L. R. L. 


Op Sanpwicn. —In some novel or serial tale, 
I met, not less than eighteen or twenty years ago, 
with a striking and picturesque description of Old 
Sandwich. Will any reader kindly inform me 
where this description may be found, and help a 
failing memory ? Scnin. 

SaBIne Qvartertnc.—I have a seal of the 
Sabine family, on which the arms—arg. an es- 
callop gu., on a chief sa. two mullets pierced of 
the first—are quartered with sa. three bees. 

I am desirous of learning to what family this 
latter quartering belongs, and by what match it 


was brought into the Sabine family. Any cor- | 


respondent able to inform me will greatly oblige. 
J. Woopwanrp. 


Queries With Answers. 


Sunsrpres.— Upon what principle were the 
“ subsidies ” levied in respect to lands? I find as 
late as Henry VIII. the assessment upon Jands in 
large and wealthy parishes was trifling, as com- 
pared with the assessment upon goods, no more 
than one or two individuals being assessed at all 
upon lands, and those of very small value, even as- 
suming that the basis of assessment, or assessable 
value, was fixed—as was, I believe, the case—in 
the time of Edward III. Were any lands exempt 
from the charge? If so, what description of 


lands? I have heard that peers of parliament 
and lords of manors were exempt. Was this the 
ease? Were all lands held in capite exempt ? or 
were lands held in capite, not being manors, charge- 
able? And were lands held in socage, or by baser 
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tenures, of manors free in’respect to the privileges 
of manors as suggested above ? I cannot account 
for the disparity in the assessments upon lands 
| and goods or personal estate, and shall be greatly 
| obliged for information. Joun Mactean, 
| Hammersmith. 

[Subsidies and “tenths” or “fifteenths” were origi- 
| nally assessed upon - each individual, but subsequently to 
| 8 Edward IIL, when a taxation was made upon all the 
| towns, cities, and boroughs by royal commissioners, the 


| 
| 


“tenth” or “fifteenth” became a sum certain, being a 
tenth or fifteenth part of their then existing value. After 
these had been granted by the legislature, the inhabitants 
rated themselves. The subsidy never having been thus 
fixed, continued uncertain, and was levied upon each 
person in respect of his lands and goods. But it appears 
that a person paid only in the county in which he lived, 
even though he possessed property in other counties; 
and, as Hume has remarked, probably when a man’s 
property increased he paid no more, though when it was 
diminished he paid less. The subsidy continuing to 
decrease in amount, a land-tax was eventually substi- 
tuted for it. 

From the time of Ethelred II., a.v. 991, when the 
danegeld or Danish tribute was imposed (viz. 1s. for 
each hide of land), to that of Henry II., a.p. 1174, all 
lands, with the exception of the king’s, were subject to 
| this charge (usually 4s. in the pound) ; only prior to the 
| last-mentioned date (the 20th Hen. II.) its imposition 
seems to have been at the sovereign’s discretion, The 
Normans and their successors perpetuated it under the 
system of aids, fines, &c. Neither feodum nor allodium 
was exempt; because, according to that dominium diree- 
tum, dating from the Conqvest, “ all lands and tenements 
in England in the hands of subjects are holden me- 
diately or immediately of the king.” (Coke). In me- 
dieval days, immunity from taxation was claimed by the 
nobles of France, but by no class of society here; nor was 
the burthen in question remitted on any occasion, or was 
it evaded on any pretext whatever. | 





Qvorattons.—1. Whose is the poem “ Widow 
and Cat,” quoted under the word “ Perfidy ” in 
the London Encyclopedia, 1829, and where shall I 
find all the verses ? 

2. A great many years ago, say upwards of 
| forty, I met with some lines from America, co ied 
into an album, which struck me as novel in their 
construction, and fuii of feeling, contrasting age 
with youth, written by some senior. They went 
in this fashion : — 

“ Days of my youth! ye have glided away ; 

Hairs of my youth! ‘ye are frosted and gray, Se 


(1. “The Widow and her Cat” is one of Matthew 
Prior's Fables. 

2. The lines on “ Days of my Youth” are by Mr. St. 
George Tucker of Virginia, U.S., and are printed in 
“N. &Q.” 1* S. viii. 467, and in Gent. Mag. Ixxxvi. (ii.) 
| 448.) 
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“Tou Drev.”—A point of some interest has 
been lately discussed by me as to the true origin 
of the motto “Ich Dien.” There was no doubt 
in my mind with respect to it, but a friend, him- 
self a Welshman, disagreed with me, not without 
a show of reason. He said the saying really 
meant “ your man,” from the Welsh eich dyn, 
which, if accepted, at once determines the time in 
which the motto was adopted. 

If, however, the generally accepted notion be 
the true one, that the Black Prince, when victo- 
rious, adopted the motto, it is not without interest 
to note the peculiarly striking similarity between 
the German and Welsh, both of which seem at 
first sight to be worthy of belief. Perhaps some 
of your many readers can throw some light on 
the falsely reported origin of either the one or 
the other statement. J. R. CRAWFORD. 

[Above a hundred years ago (in Gent. Mag. 1762, 
p- 458), Mr. C. Evans of Tregner, in Monmouthshire, 
considered “the Ich Dien genuine Welsh, abating the 
improper spelling of the first word, which ought to be 
Veh”: but he naively confesses “ that the two words, 
Veh Dien, are understood by none within the Princi- 

ity.” Consult also “N. & Q.” 1* S. iii, 168. The 
late Dr. William Bell published a work of some research, 
entitled New Readings for the Motto of the Prince of 
Wales, Parts I. and II, 1861-2.] 


LANDS CONFISCATED IN IRELAND.—Can any of 
your Irish correspondents refer me to any register 
of confiscated lands of the reign of William and 
Mary? Were such rbgisters locally kept, or in 
any one office, and where ? C. M. 

[The following works may be consulted :— 

1, “The State and Account of the Seizures and other 
Proceedings of the Commissioners of Forfeited Estates, 
&c.” Dublin: 1690, fol. 

2.“The First and Second Reports of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by Parliament to inquire into the Irish 
Forfeitures, delivered to the House of Commons the 15th 
of December, 1699.” Lond. 1700, fol., 1701, 4to. 

8. In the British Museum is a book, consisting of 
separate sheets, of Postings and Sale of the Forfeited and 
other Estates and Interests in Ireland, with an Index to 
the several Provinces and Counties, and alphabetical 
tables of the late proprietors’ and purchasers’ names.” 
Dublin, 1703, fol. } 


Joun Amos Comentvs.—When did he live and 
die? He wrote an elementary Latin book. 
M. Y. L. 
[John Amos Comenius, a celebrated German educator, 
was born at Komna, near Briinn, March 28, 1592, and 
died at Naarden, Oct. 15, 1671. 


~ He published his Janua 
Linguarum Reserata in 1631. 


For some account of his 


Orbis Sensualium Pictus, 1658, see “N, & Q.” 34 §, iii. 
112, 216, } 






Replies. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC. 
(4 S, vi. 134.) 


The speciality of ecclesiastical music or “ plain 
song ” consists in these two particulars: that the 
time and the musical power of each particular 
note are relative only instead of absolute, as in 
ordinary music, The time is entirely subordinated 
to the words, the tailed note ( 7 ) which falls to 


the emphatic syllable being only slightly longer, 
and the lozenge (@) which is assigned to rapidly 
uttered syllables only slightly shorter than the 
(@) to which the ordinary words and syllables are 
sung. In short, plain song may be defined as re- 
citative relieved by certain inflections. The recit- 
ing note is styled the dominant, and the relative 
positions of the dominant and final, in any par- 
ticular piece, constitutes the “mode ” in which it 
is written. Of these, fourteen (or, according to 
the modern reckoning, eleven) are employed in the 
melodies for the hymns, antiphons, introits, gra- 
duals, &c., and eight for the psalms. The first, 
third, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh [and thir- 
teenth] “ modes” (in which the melody ascends 
to the fifth above the final and to the fourth 
above the fifth, and does not descend below the 
final) are called authentic, as being the original 
modes; the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth 











[twelfth and fourteenth] (in which the melody 
ascends to the fifth above the final, and descends 
to the fourth below it) are called p/agal, as being 
borrowed from the former. 

2. The musical power of each note is determined 
by the position it holds with regard to the musical 
sign called the clef. Of these there are two, the 
Ut or Do clef R, and the Fa clef J &. One or 

| 
other of these clefs is placed at the beginning of 
the stave in every piece of music, not in any fixed 


position, as is the case with the modern 6 or @: 


. 

clefs, but on any of the four lines, to which it 
gives the name of Do or Fa, the other lines or 
being reckoned from it. It should be 
added that all ecclesiastical music is written either 
in the key of C or in that of F. In the latter case 
the flat (b) is placed immediately after the clef, 
on the space to which the power of Si is assigned. 
Either key admits of accidental flats, and in later 
plain song of an accidental Fa sharp also; and 
music may be of course transposed into any key 
to suit the voices of the singers. 

3. The neuma or pneuma is a number of notes 
sung to the final syllable, or played on the organ 
at the conclusion of a piece. According to an 
eminent Anglo-Gregorian authority, the neuma 
contains all the distinguishing notes of the “mode” 


spaces 
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in which it is written; its last note but one is | persons profess to be able to read them; but it is 
the dominant, and its last note the final. ‘ a question whether it is more than mere profes- 
If Mr. SomERvELL requires further information, | sion not easily capable of refutation. re ma 
I may inform him that the great Latin authori- | interest your readers to know that I once pos- 
ties on the subject of plain song are—Guidetti | sessed a Missale Romanum on paper as late ag 
(Directorium Chori ad Usum Omnium Ecclesiarum | the fifteenth century, with neumes to the musical 
Cathedralium et Collegiatarum, Rome, 1582); Al- | part of the service. Your correspondent will find 
fieri and Berti, an abstract of whose works is | some curious information about early staves and 
given in A Manual of Instructions on Plain Chant | clefs in Bellum Musicale, and much also, though 
or Gregorian Music, by the Rev. James Jones | not always reliable, in M. Fétis's History of Muse, 
(London: Dolman, 1845) ; and the Service books i.c.J. 
with musical notation published at Mechlin under 
the editorship of M. Edmond Duval, which can 
be obtained of any Roman Catholic bookseller. 
For its revived use in the Church of England, 
the chief authorities are—the Rev. T. Helmore, 
A Manual of Plain Song and The Hymnal Noted | all the information that R. Somervett proba 
(Novello) ; and the Rev. J. W. Doran and Spencer | requires. T. J. Bucxtoyn, 
Nottingham, Esq., The oe to i ~ 
Tones for Festal and Ferial Use; an ~salter — , si fs s 
Set to Gregorian Tones (Novello, 1865): from the SIR WALTER oe MISQUOTATIONS, 
prefaces to which works Mr. SomERVELL will gain (4% S. vy. 486, 577 ; vi. 13, 85.) 
considerable information. SARISBURIENSIS. As the readers of “ N. & Q.” seem to be in the 
vein for finding out poor Sir Walter Scott's real 


The music referred to by R. Somervext, written | T fancied misquotations, I may as well point out 
on four lines in square-headed notes, is of course the what might be termed a flagrant one, which I dis- 
ancient Gregorian, or plain chant. The best and covered in reperusing The Heart of Midlothian in 
clearest book on the subject, that I know of, is the new centenary edition (vol. vii.) Atp. 475 it 
A Manual of Instructions on Plain Chant, or Gre- | 8 thus written :— 
gorian Music, by Rev. Jas. Jones. (London: Dol- “The least of these considerations always inclined 


man, 61, New Bond Street 1845.) Another very | Butler to measures of conciliation, in so far as he could 
ge Hts | accede to them without compromising principle; and 


useful compilation, which may be consulted, is A | thus our simple and unpretending heroine had the merit 
Choir Manual, in three parts, which contains every | of those peacemakers, to whom it is pronounced as « 
thing to be desired on Gregorian music, and was | benediction, that they shall inherit the earth.” 
? ° . ,_— € ’ 

published in Dublin, by John Coyne, 24, Cooke | Now, on turning to the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
Street, 1844. ; v. 9, we find that the benediction our Lord pr- 

The words in neumes are no doubt of the same nounced upon peacemakers was—‘ that they shall 
signification as the word neupma, or pmeuma, | be called the children of God.” 














This music was written on four lines because 
the singers did not ascend so high as to require a 
fifth, which could be represented by a ledger line, 
J. J. Rousseau (Diction. de Musique) will supply 

ly 








which is so often met with in old church music. | C. W. Barker intimates (vi. 13) that Sir 

It means that the music is sung all upon one note. | walter parodied or misquoted fragments to suit 

The Promptuarium Parvulorum explains it as— | him; but I do not think this can be looked upon 
b J 


“ Cantus sine vocis modulatione”; and Du Cange | 4, one. but rather in the licht of a dead ales 
- ; " bond fide 
calls it a chant, “quo vocum tonus longius can- quotation, inasmuch as the worthy baronet has 
tando producitur et ——- Hence it was | ancorded to the peacemakers the blessing pro- 
called pneuma, from the same note being held out | pounced upon the meek (ver. 5.) 

‘ I . . 





as with a long breath. F.C. H. | | entirely agree with your correspondents that 
to alter such as these would be most inappropriate. 
There is no great difficulty in the four-lined | J. 8. Upat. 


stave if we remember that the clef is movable. It | Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
must be noticed at the beginning of each fresh | 
line where the clef is put, as it was indifferently | ©, W. Barxzey is perhaps on the whole right 
placed on any of the four lines to suit the height | in asserting that an author’s misquotations should 
or lowness of the note to be sung. The clef was | be corrected in foot-notes rather than in the body 
ordinarily of two kinds, either the C or Do clef, | of the text. The greatest writers occasionally 
or the Fa (F) clef. This was noted usually by a | misquote their brother authors. Wordsworth was 
couple of dots placed after it. : | annoyed at Scott, in his notes to Marmion, quot- 

he neumata (neumes) are those curious signs, | ing the appropriate epithet “ stil/ Saint Mary's 
not unlike shorthand, that were placed above the’| Lake” as “ sweet Saint Mary’s Lake.” Even Lord 
words before the invention of the stave. Some | Macaulay's celebrated schoolboy, with all his 
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astonishing knowledge and extensive reading, must 
sometimes have fallen into an error of this sort. 
The motto to the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
Talisman contains two really great mistakes, and 
I hope Messrs. Black in their new edition of the 
Waverley Novels will see that they are corrected, 
at least in a foot-note. The first line is quoted 
thus—“ Yet this inconsistency is such,” instead of 
“Yet this inconstancy is such,” and the lines are 
attributed to Montrose, whereas they are by Love- 
lace. The great romance writer’s hoon stands on 
too broad and solid a foundation to be in the least 
degree affected by trifles like these; still they 
should be corrected. With regard to Scott and 
his genius, I should very much like to know 
whom Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson alludes to in 
his Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria when he 
says that Scott lived to see better novelists than 
himself. JoNATHAN BovucuH IER. 


“KIND REGARDS.” 
(4™ S. v. 599; vi. 53, 123.) 


I cannot throw any light as to when “kind 
regards” first came into fashion, but believe it 
was long ere Miss Austen wrote Mansfield Park. 
You have not justly appreciated the genius which 
dictated Mary Crawford’s speech, or the animus 
in which she spoke. Perhaps the latter is too 
feminine to be easily legible to any man. What 
she wanted to do was to make Edmund suppose 
the had the wish to send her love to him, but 
was restrained by a delicate sense of propriety. 

Her creation of the difficulty was as much a 
trick as Emma Woodhouse’s breaking off her boot- 
lace. She meant that Fanny Price should repeat 
her very words to her cousin, and hoped that in 
her using “love” he would have found a charm 
and a flattery that he would never have discovered 
in the quiet friendliness of “ kind regards.” That 
phrase would, as you say, have exactly fitted their 
intimacy, but it would by no means have exactl 
fitted the lady's views and wishes. Your som 
has reminded me that I once saw an old copy of 
Sense and Sensibility in which somebody had 
taken the trouble to correct all Amy Steele's ex- 
quisite bad grammar as so many errors of the 
writer! I do not, however, mean to compare the 
two mistakes, 

A GREAT-NIECE OF JAN AUSTEN'S. 





Iadd two examples from Tweddell’s Remains, 
“My kindest regards to” (letter dated Jan. 20, 
179(7)8), “My best regards ever attend you and 
all that belong to you ” (Sept. 10, 1798). 

T avail myself of this occasion to deprecate your 
printer's too liberal use of commas. One sentence 
ia my former note I could not myself at first 








understand when I read it in print. I wrote, at 
least I intended to write, “appear, in neither in- 
stance ina letter of Johnson.” Your printer puts 
a second comma after instance. 

I fear the fashion of inserting meaningless commas 
is increasing. One hardly ever opens a newspaper 
which contains a letter from a correspondent with- 
out seeing such punctuations as “I, of course, do 
not mean to say,” “I, however, am certain that,” 
making parenthetic what is not so, and to my 
eye marring typographical beauty, also giving 
unnecessary trouble to the compositor. Who 
would tolerate a sentence in Greek presenting 
this appearance, obros, dnAovéri, exoincev, or this, 
ol, 3° ob, &s Exacta? I may be answered as to the 
latter, our “however” is capable of beginning a 
sentence, which 8’ ody is not. Granted, but ris a 
efro: equally is not. Iam delighted with editors 
who in Dem. J. Olynth. p. 14 § 14 substitute zi 
ody tis dy fro: Taira A¢yas huiv viv; for the most 
ugly ri odv, rls &y efror, ravra .. ..; Commas I am 
told illustrate. I think they mislead. Dean Swift 
says somewhere of ites that one wants many others 
to — it. The same to some extent may be 
said of commas. But in either case they are apt 
to impede rather than to bolster up one another. 

CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 
THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 
(4% S. vy. 402, 509, 563; vi. 49, 115.) 


As demonstrative of the best moves in a game 
of a simple kind, and which would seem to be but 
introductory to the best moves ina game of a more 
complex character, the following illustrative game 
may be not inappropriately adduced at the present 
opportunity of this discussion, as it seems quite 
within the range of mechanism to construct an 
automaton of sufficient efficiency to be a per- 
former in so simple, and yet so certain, a game. 

It is nearly forty years since I discovered the 
certainty of the best moves, and I know that 
whether an actuated machine or a living player 
were to be the first player, such first player would 
be sure to win the game, which is—which player 
shall first get his three pieces on the three points 
of any continuous straight line of a square divided 
into eight equal triangles by the means of perpen- 
dicular, horizontal, and diagonal lines, as shown 
approximately in the following diagram : — 

he numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9 denote the points on and to 1—— 
and from which the pieces of the IN, Fé 
players may be dened ond moved 4'_\;7 _'¢ 
according to the rules of the | | 
game ; no piece being allowed to 4 IN 
be moved further than from one 7~ g 9 
point to the next point, in any di- 


9 
ve 3 
| 
' 











rection, if unoccupied; but if such next point, in 
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every direction, be occupied, then such piece can- 
not move at all. 

Now let us suppose an automaton to play with 
pieces A, B, C, and a man with pieces X, Y, Z, in 
the two following games :— 


FIRST GAME. 


Automaton. Man. 
A on 5 X on 6 
Zee Y , 9 
oS. 8 oe | 
B to 4 Z to l 
B ,, 7 and wins with B, A, C. 
SECOND GAME, 
A on 5 X on 7 
B ,, 6 xX » 4 
Cat Z, 9 
B to 3 X to 8 


A ,, 2 and wins with C, A, B. 


The dest moves are here given, but if the man had 
placed his Z in any other unoccupied point than 2 
or 9, the automaton would have won each game 
with a first move, instead of with a second move ; 
and with the greatest certainty, as the positions 
of the pieces on the diagram would show, were 
the games to be actually played. 

As it is not incumbent further to remark on 
uncertain moves, it may nevertheless not be out 
of place to state in conclusion, that the best moves 
depend on the first player securing with his first- 
placed piece the point 5, and so placing his second 
piece as to cause the second player to place his 
first and second pieces on points next to each 
other, to prevent the first player winning the game 
by merely placing his third piece, as the playing 
of the two games already outlined would evidence 
to be practicable. 

The issue, therefore, to any first player, using 
the best moves, would always be direct and certain 
victory. J. Beat. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 

It seems to me, though I am not a scientific 
player, that your correspondents have failed to 
give the simplest and most unanswerable reason 
why a truly automatic chess-player cannot be 
constructed. 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that it might 
be possible to make a machine that will play a 
perfect game, it will be necessary to the perform- 
ance of the machine that its adversary be also a 


perfect player; for every mistake of the living | 


player implies a new starting point, and would 
necessitate a new adjustment of the machinery. 
Now it is obvious that, if fresh adjustments are 
permitted, the machine ceases to be automatic. 
Virion NigHToN, 











“Prers ProvermMan”: Drapenrpion (4% §, 
vi. 111.)—By the kindness of Professor Morley, I 
have been referred to James’s Medicinal Diction 
(1745), in which the term Penidinm saccharum is 
explained. The word diapenidion is, in fact, a 
compound, in which each part is significant. The 
term dia was applied to any remedy by which 
relief was sought, and is used by itself by Lang- 
land in another passage, as— 

“ And dryuen away deth with dyas and dragges.” 
Piers the Plowman, B. xx. 178. 
Here dragges, our drugs, is the French dragées, 
sweetmeats. 

The compound word is never spelt otherwise 
than diapenidion, diapenidioun, or diapendion in 
the MSS., and the explanation suggested by Mr. 
BuckTon is not to the purpose, as the root is not 
mivw, to drink, but x4vn, thread, whence anvlSouat, 
to wind thread. I find the Lat. penidium, and 
Ital. penidio, quoted in the Vocabolario Universale 
Italiano, and there is a capital explanation of the 
French pénide in Bouillet’s Dictionnaire Universel 
des Sciences, Penidion is in fact nothing but 
barleysugar, and the name is derived from its 
shape, it being twisted like a rope. Diapenidion, 
in the passage quoted, ed means an expecto- 
rant; and hence even Bailey’s Dictionary (very 
bad as it is) is not wrong in giving “ Pendium, a 
medicine for all distempers of the lungs.” 

I believe that almost every other term occurring 
in the prologue and first seven passus of Piers the 
Plowman is explained in my small edition of that 
—_— of the poem as published in the Clarendon 

ress Series. The explanations of words in the 
rest of the poem will be given in my complete 
Glossary to the whole poem, to be printed some 
years hence by the Early English Text Society. 
My great anxiety at this moment is to find more 
manuscripts of the third or latest text, as there 
surely must be more somewhere. My last appeal 
for help resulted in the finding of a really good 
MS., and I still hope to hear of more. There are 
—- some in private hands of which the world 

nows nothing; it seems a pity that the time for 


| printing the third text should arrive before any 


news is heard of them. Up to the present moment 
I know of forty-three, but most of the latest-text 
ones are poor. Watrer W. SKEAt 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
Diapenidion was a well-known medicine in times 
past. Nicholas oe tells his readers how it 
is to be compounded: 


“ Take of Penids two ounces, Pinenuts, Sweet Almonds 


| blanched, White Poppy seeds, of each three drachms and 


| 





| colds, hoarseness and Consumptions of the Lungs, a8 also 


a scruple (Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, which three being 


omitted, it is a diapenidion without spices), Juyce of 


Liquoris, Gum Tragacanth and Arabick, White Starch, 
the four greater cold seeds husked, of each a drachm and 
an half, Camphire seven grains, Make them into 4 
Ponder . . It helps the vices of the Breast, cou 
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such as spit matter. You may mix it with any pectoral 
Syrup, and take it with a Liquoris stick, if you fancy 
the Pouder best; but if the Electuary, you may take a 
drachm of it upon a knives point at any time when the 
cough comes.”—-Nich. Culpeper, Pharmacopewia Londi- 
nensis, 1654, p. 203. 
Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Bowes Famiry (4 S, vi. 153.)\—Your corre- 
spondent H. pe Ess is not very explicit in the 


nature of his inquiry regarding the member of this | 


family who went to India in 1784. If he means that 
he was a cadet in the late East India Company’s 
military service, he will find all that is now known 
of him,at the India Office, in the lists (1760 to 
1834), published by Dodwell and Miles, or in the 
India registers (1791 to the present time), pub- 
lished half-yearly by authority of the late Fast 
India Company up to 1858, and since then by the 
Secretary of State for India. If that he was 
an officer in the British army, then he should 
refer to the army lists, or make application to the 
authorities at the War Office. 
CHARLES Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

Tue CENTENARIAN Bowman (4" S. vi. 91, 
140.)—I was sorry to find from your publication 





| for fairs being held on Holy 


that Mr. Harcourt had neither examined nor | 


obtained a copy of the register at Hayton to 
verify Bowman’s reputed age. If you think pro- 
per 1 will do what I can towards examining the 
entry, and will also get a copy of it signed by the 
minister of the parish. 

Srpvey Girrr, E.C. 

75, Scotch Street, Carlisle. 

Amprosk Fisner (4 S. vi. 177.)—Probably 
by accident a wrong date has been cut. Fisher 
was buried in the east cloister of Westminster 
Abbey Nov. 21, 1617, and Dr. Gabriel Grant ad- 
ministered to his estate, as a creditor, on the fol- 
lowing Dec. 11. He was instituted to the rectory 
of Holy Trinity, Colchester, April 19, 1610, and 
his successor (according to Newcourt) Nov. 28, 
1617, “ per mort. Fisher.” It is curious that his 
book should not have been published until thirteen 
years after his death, the date of which, and not 
that of his death, is cut upon the stone, although 
the record of the latter is in the abbey register, 
and was even printed in the Collectanea twenty- 
seven years ago. Further particulars concerning 
his parentage and personal history are desirable. 

JosEepH Lemvet CHESTER. 

Country Farnrs (4" S. vi. 134.)—The inquirer 
should have specified what day he meant by 
“Holy Thursday,” as the name is given to both 
Maunday Thursday and Ascension Day. If, how- 
ever, he had in view the Thursday in Holy Week, 
usually called Maunday Thursday, I can inform 
him of the origin of one fair by which that sacred 
day is still shamefully desecrated. I allude to 





what is called Tombland Fair, in Norwich. It is 
held in an open space close by the cathedral. In 
olden times pilgrims used to flock to the cathedral 
to pay their devotions, especially on the last three 
days of Holy Week, the first of which was Maun- 
day Thursday. It became necessary to provide 
for them such provisions as they could partake 
of on fasting days; and for the supply of these, 
temporary booths were set up in front of the 
cathedral. These gradually furnished more sub- 
stantial and luxurious refreshments, and the day 
became at last a regular day of amusement instead 
of devotion and penance, so that the fasting fare 
degenerated into a feasting fair. It is not impro- 
bable that other fairs held on sacred days have 
had a similar origin. F. C. H. 
The only reason I have heard given, and it was 
by one of the most learned of our present bishops, 
hursday, was, 
that originally refreshment stalls or booths were 
brought together to supply the people with neces- 
sary food when attending miracle plays in our 
cathedrals, which usually took place on Ascension 
Day. S. H. 
Henry I. (the precise year is not stated) granted 
to the prior and convent of St. Neot’s a chartered 
fair “vigilia die et in crastino Ascencdéis dni.” 
(Roll “Quo Waranto,” Chapter House, Westmin- 
ster, 14 Edw. I., Com’ Hunt’ m. 4.—Published in 
the printed Record (edit. 1818), Pp. 301. Gorham, 
Hist. Eynesbury and St, Neot’s, pp. 71, 320.) 
Josgeru Rix, M.D, 
St. Neot’s. 


Joun Strarrorp or BLeTHERWICKE, 1580 (4% 
8. vi. 112.)—Blatherwicke is in Northampton- 
shire, the ancient seat of the Stafford family ; and 
according to Bridger’s Index to Printed Pedigrees, 
an account of that family is to be found in the 
local histories of the district. 

Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 

This worthy was second son of Sir Humphry 
Stafford of Blatherwick, co. Northampton, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Cave of Stan- 
ford in same county, Knt., who, on his brother’s 
decease, became heir to the paternal inheritance 
of Blatherwick. He took to wife —— daughter 
of Clopton, and died in the thirty-eighth 
year of Queen Elizabeth, and left his manor to his 
eldest son. His pedigree will be found in the 
History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, by 
John Bridges, ii. 277. H, M. VANE. 

Eaton Place, S.W. 





“My Resrrcts to You” (4 §. vi. 111.)—The 
above phrase is by no means restricted to the 
“country people of the Yorkshire dales.” It is 
quite as common in Somersetshire, though occa- 
sionally supplanted by the apparently more modern 
expression, “ Your health, sir!” J. B. 
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A Nationwat Manca (4 8, vi. 152.)\—W. P. 
will find a copy of the warrant of Charles I. for 
reviving “the ancient gravity and majesty” of 
the old English march in the History and Anti- 

ities of the Parish of Wimbledon, by W. A. Bart- 
ett, 1865. See also John Rudd’s petition for its 
revival in “N. & Q.” for July 19, 1865. 

Wx. CHAPPELL. 


Watts or Human Bones (4" S. iii. 211, 321, 
394.)—On this subject I have recently heard a 
curious fact, of which there can be no doubt. The 
disappearance of the piles or walls of human bones 
which the visitors to our ancient cemeteries were 
accustomed to see some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, is attributable to the circumstance that the 
bones were removed by persons who took ad- 
vantage of the depression of the people caused by 
the famine visitation, and were sold to bone- 
dealers from England, who again sold them in 
certain potteries of Staffordshire, &c., where it is 
said such bones are invaluable as material in the 
manufacture of the very finest porcelain. The 
fact is worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” 

Mavrice LenrHan, M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 

Lonervitry: Errryenam’s Case (2™ S. ix. 
438.)—This remarkable instance was quoted from 
one of the papers of 1756. Effingham was of the 
alleged age of one hundred and forty-four when 
he died at Penryn in Cornwall. 

In the same journal, in 1756, about a week 
before | so the following notice, which I 
have not been able to find quoted in “N. & Q.”: 

“ Lately died at Knockall, in the county of Roscommon, 
William Sharply, aged 138 years. He wrought at lath- 
making until about six weeks before his death, and was 
remarkable until then for carrying a log of uncommon 
bulk to his place of work.” 

Perhaps it was a feeling of rivalry which in- 
duced the Cornish subscriber to make his subject 
still older than the Irishman, as provincial news- 

pers now sometimes compete with eack other in 
ne strawberries or turnips. 

he only corroboratory assertion made by the 
— of the Cornish case is that Effingham, 
who was a labourer, was born in the reign of 
James I. of England. He was said to be pressed 
in 1688 or so, at the age of seventy-five. If he 
was born in the last year of King James I., he 
would be only sixty-two when he was made an 
armed supporter of King William IIL., and would 
be only one hundred and thirty-one at his death. 
This would have been a sufficiently good old age, 
but it would not have topped the Irish case so 
lately noticed in the same journal. E. C. 


Doster Harp Lz Dame (4" §S, vi. 92.) — This 
any refers to the French game —“ Jeu de 
# (dames rabattues, jeu de trictrac,” Boiste ; 

“ damer le pion: c'est une métaphore prise du Jeu 
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de Dames,” Ménage.) The game is supposed te 
have had its origin in the Judus latrunculorum, of 
which mention is made in Ovid and Lucan. A 
full account of the game will be found in the 
Encyc. des Gens du Monde :— 

“On peut supposer, & défaut de preuves authentiques, 
que les Germains ont appris ce jeu des Romains, et lui 
ont donné dans leur langue le nom de damm, qui, en al- 
lemand, signifie rempart ; de la damer, jouer aux rem- 
parts.” 

R. S. Cuarnoc, 
Gray’s Inn. 


Meprevat Latin (4 S. vi. 135.)—“ Incipit 
Registrum Prioratus de Séo Neoto.— Registrum 
Cartar’ Sacristar’ Séi Neoti,” &c. (MSS. Brit. 
Mus. Cotton, Faustina A. TV. MSS. formerly at 
Stowe, Press iii. No. 88.) Joseru Rix, M.D, 

St. Neots. 

Savarep Fiints ror Buriprne (4" S. vy. 446, 
570.)—The process is not obsolete, but it is ex- 
pensive. West Meon church, in Hampshire, was 
built of beautifully squared flints, about five-and- 
twenty years since, by the late Archdeacon 
Bayley. P. P. 


‘Non Vox sep Votum,” etc. (4S. vi. 111.) 
I have seen it stated that these lines are by St. 
Augustine, and should be glad to be referred to 
something authoritative on the subject. The 
second line is sometimes given thus: — 

“ Non clamor sed amor cantat in aure Dei.” 
And there are minor variations, such as sonat, 
sonet, &c. It was the motto of the Oxford Plain- 
song Society, and I have seen it written inside 
the cover of a chorister’s MS. music-book. It is 
also not uncommonly met with as a bell rx ¢ 
tion in South Lincolnshire. J.T 

North Kelsey, Brigg. 

Lorp Patmerston’s Dismissat FRoM OFFICE 
rn 1852 (4" 8S. v. 576; vi. 38, 121.)—I have not 
the slightest wish to lay a stress on this sore ~~ 
which seems to have so distressed E. L.S. It 
was none of my seeking, but I cannot help adding 
I will not suppose that, by saying his “ reluctance 
to accept this disreputable charge almost amounts 
to its rejection,” E. L. S. means to impugn the 


veracity of my statement, which I can og - 
» 
« th * 


Forx Lore: Narzs (4" S. vi. 130.)—In Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, as well as in Germany, 
children’s nails are bitten instead of cut, to avert 
ill-luck. I have just been talking with a group of 
eight working men, from twenty-five to sixty years 
of age, whom I chanced to meet, and found them 
all perfectly familiar with the usage. One of 
them added in confidence that, in his opinion, 


“no one with a grain of common sense thought it 
anything but nonsense.” 
Torquay. 


Wu. PENGELLY. 
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Inex: Evercreen Oax (4" S. vi. 84.) — The 
iler of which I spoke is the elce of the Italians, 
and I have no doubt that Mr. ELtacomss is right 
in saying that it is known to botanists as Quercus 
iler, or evergreen oak. It grows plentifully on 
the hills of Italy, and while it gave name, accord- 
ing to Festus, to Mons Tifata, on which the camp 
of Hannibal was placed, curiously enough I found 
in the far north the hill on which the “tomb of 
Hasdrubal,” brother of Hannibal, was situate, 
called “ Monte d’Elce ” (4° S.i. 69). Pliny (Vv. . 
xvi. 8, 1 ed. Lemaire) says: “ Ilicis duo genera ;” 
and the “ Excursus,” by L. Desfontaines, at the 





end of the book, says that the Quercus ilex is | 


divided by botanists into Quercus smilax and 
Quercus Gramuntia, CRrauFuRD Tait RamMaGeE. 


Erecampane (4% §, vy. 595; vi. 103.)—The 


root of this plant, Inula campana, was used medi- | 


cinally, and may be yet. The last time I saw it 
in a prescription it was for a dog medicine. 
may — been made into a conserve, and so given 
the name to what is now a mere sweet. P. P. 


‘ 


Escurcnrons IN VENETIAN Cuvurcues (4 S. 
vi. 135.)—I am not competent to speak of the 


It | 


oval cartouches fixed over the western doors of the | 


churches in Venice; but I do not think they are 
funereal hatchments. I suppose them to bear the 
arms of the patriarch for the time being. I can, 
however, inform Mr. Woopwarp who is the 
— patriarch. It is His Eminence Cardinal 


who was born at Venice in 1801. When he be- 
came patriarch I do not recollect; but he was 
created cardinal March 16, 1863. F. C. H. 
Works 1x MS. (4* S. vi. 
of the MS. “Fourteen Meditations upon the B. 
Sacrament,” &c., the Rev. Father John Ovington 
of the Order of Preachers, held the office of Prior 
in the Dominican Convent and College at Born- 
heim in Flanders from the year 1688 to 1694. [ 
t to be unable to give any farther account of 
this Dominican Friar. Of Sister Mary Catherine 
Yates, I can only conjecture that she was some 
relative of Lady Mannock, wife of Sir Francis 
Mannock, who was of the Yates family of North 
Waltham in Hampshire. F. C. H. 


Mrracte Pray at Mayence (4 S. vi. 4, 83, 
141.)\—OrreLensis has done me the honour of 
attaching more importance to my note than I 
meant and than it deserved. I purposely men- 
tioned neither time nor place where, we were told, 
this “tragedy” had occurred, nor the name of 
“the sovereign,” for, to tell the truth, I was as 
incredulous about its authenticity as ORIELENSIS 
himself can be ; but, as your correspondent seems 
desirous to know it, I will add that, when I 
wrote, “ We were told of a dark tragedy on a 
similar occasion,” I alluded, not to the cicerone 
who showed us “the lions,” but to one of the 





two ushers travelling with the school—a hunch- 
backed, squinting, facetious little man, well versed 
in old folk lore, who, within our hearing, related 
the story to the other master. Boys have sharp 
ears, and it tickled my fancy, as is shown by the 
new and effective formula “tableau,” with which 
I ended my note, and which was really not worth 
being taken up so seriously. P. A. L. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Conference of Pleasure, composed for some Festive 
Occasion about the Year 1592 by Francis Bacon. 
Edited from a Manuscript belonging to the Duke of 
Northumberland by James Spedding. (Printed by 
Whittingham and Wilkins.) 

Not the least among the many eminent services ren- 
dered to historic literature by the late Mr. Bruce were 
those inspections of documents connected with our his- 
tory and literature in private hands, which he was always 
ready to undertake at the invitation of their possessors. 
And he was frequently rewarded by the discovery of 
papers of great interest and value, readily recognised by 
him, and pointed out to their owners, in whom such dis- 
coveries naturally awakened a greater appreciation of 
the value of their papers and an increased desire for their 
careful preservation. In this way it is that we owe the 
volume before us indirectly to Mr. Bruce. Invited by 
the Duke of Northumberland to look over some MSS, 
belonging to his Grace, Mr. Bruce found among them a 
volume of transcripts of documents connected with the 
reign of Elizabeth, containing, among other pieces, the 


. . - | paper of Bacon, which has now been given to the 
revisinato, of the title of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, | a 


press. ‘The paper in question turned out, upon examina- 
tion, to be a transcript of the entire Device of which 
Bacon’s “ Praise of Knowledge,” and “Praise of his 
Sovereign,” already printed, formed a part. But this MS. 


| transcript contains two other portions, namely, “ The 


35.)—The author | 


Praise of Fortitude” and “ The Praise of Love,” which 
are quite new. The Duke of Northumberland, having 
considerately determined to print the Device, very pro- 
perly intrusted its editorship to Mr. Spedding, whose 
familiar acquaintance with the life and writings of the 
great philosopher is certainly unequalled; and the 
manner in which he has executed his task is most satis- 
factory, and all students of Bacon are under great 
obligations both to the owner and to the editor of this 
interesting fragment. There is one curious fact con- 
nected with the MS, as bearing upon the wonder often 
expressed, that none of the writings of either of these 
great contemporaries — Shakespeare and Bacon—contain 
any allusion to the other, namely, that on the scribble of 
the fly-leaf, which is, in Mr. Spedding’s opinion, not later 
than the reign of Elizabeth, there appears the name of 
“ William Shakespeare,” written some eight or nine times 
over it. Of this page an admirable fac-simile is fur- 
nished in the book before us, which will, we surmise, 
give rise to much curious speculation. 


Waverley Novels— Centenary Edition. Vol. VII. The 
Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Waverley Novels—Centenary Edition. Vol. VII. The 
Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
(A, & C. Black.) 

If any evidence were wanting of the deserved and con- 
tinued popularity of Walter Scott as a writer of fiction, 
and of the good taste of the reading public, despite of the 
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[4 S. VI. Seer. 3, 79, 





| 
sensational tendencies of many writers, it would be found | 


in the demand for this Centenary Edition of Waverley 


Jovels: for nothing but a very extensive sale could enable | 


the publishers to put forth this handsome series, with its 


Notes, Indexes, and Glossaries, at the exceptionally low | 


price at which it is issued. 


Tue Deatru or Mr. 
accomplished and independent students in Mr. Bowron 
Cornxey, who died at his residence at Barnes on Wednes- 
day last in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 
Corney’s pen has so frequently contributed to the pages 
of “N, & Q.,” and to the instruction of our readers, that 
we are sure they will all cordially join in the tribute 
which we desire to pay to Mr. Corney’s high character 
and attainments, and in our sense of the loss which litera- 
ture has sustained by his death, 


Mr. THomas Mitnovurn, the Architect, announces a 
“History of the Church of St. Mildred the Virgin, 
Poultry (which is shortly to be taken down, under the 
provisions of the Bishop of London’s Union of Benefices 
Act), with some Particulars of the Church of St. Mary 
Colechurch (destroy ed in the Fire of London).” The 
work will be found replete with matter of real interest to 
the London archeologist, obtained after long and careful 
research in the public records, parish registers, and books, 
wills, &c., and be handsomely bound in cloth, and illus- 
trated with a view of the church, carved oak pulpit, 
coats of arms, &c. 


Miss Lucy Toutmriy Smitrn, who completed for the 
Early English Text Society the volume on “ Old English 
Gilds,” commenced by her father Mr. Toulmin Smith, is 
about to edit for the Camden Society an interesting MS. 
belonging to the Corporation of Bristol, entitled “ The 
Maire of Bristowe is Register, or ellis is Kalender,” writ- 
ten by Robert Ricart, Town Clerk of Bristol in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth, 1479. 


Tar Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace will 
be closed from the 5th inst. until the 10th of October, 
and then reopened as usual on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

Tue King of Portugal has conferred the Order of 
Knight Commander of Christ on Mr. Octave Delepierre, 
whose literary works we have mentioned more than once 
in Notes and Queries. Some time ago the same gentle- 
man received from Spain the Order of Knight Commander 
of Charles III. 

Tur Polybiblion states that M. Jules Quecherat, the well- 
known archeologist, is preparing a memoir on “The 
Arenas of Paris.” 

Mr. Henry Brtacksvry, the author of illustrated 
books on Spain and Normandy, will be the new editor of 
London Society, which has passed out of the hands of 
Mr. James Hogg into those of Mr. Richard Bentley, the 
publisher of Temple Bar. 


volume of the “Ancient Classics for 
will be “ Horace,” by Mr. Theodore 


Tue next 
English Readers” 
Martin. 


Tue London Institution in Finsbury Circus is doomed, 
in order to make way for the railway station of the line 
now being constructed to Tottenham and Edmonton, 

To M. de Lesseps has been awarded the large medal of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Art and Sciences. 

Mr. Wicxte Couwts’s “ Man and Wife,” which orizi- 
nally appeared in Cassell’s Magazine, has been published 
in separate yolume form in Canada, where it has had a 


jo.ToN Corney.—Historical | 
and critical literature have just lost one of their most 


Mr. 








a 
very large sale. This is the first issue of an 
copyright book under the new Canadian law by which 
the introduction of American copies is interdicted, thus 
opening a new field to English writers and publishers ig 
an English colony. 

Tue new edition of Mr. Walford’s “County Families” 
is published this week by Mr. Hardwicke, of Piccadilly. 
It is dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, who figures in its pages as a Norfolk landowner, 

Tue military articles in The Times are said to be 
written by Sir John Burgoyne. 


Tue following letter on the subject of the Cheesewring 
in Cornwall, to which we drew the attention of our 
readers a few weeks since, has been addressed to Tie 
Builder : — 

“ Sir,—The propping to which your correspondent, 
*H. B, W.,’ alludes, was done last year, by order of the 

y authorities. It was adopted as a precaution against 
the danger to which the Cheesewring was exposed, through 
the foolish practice of rocking the upper beds attempted 
by many of the visitors. For any other purpose it would 
have been simply ridiculous, 

“Time will not allow us to do more at present than 
repeat our assertion, that the Cheesewring is not endan- 
gered by our operations; its security, as far as we are 
concerned, has been amply provided for. 

“Joun Freeman & Sons.” 

“The History of Clerkenwell,” by the late Messrs, 
Pinks and Wood, is now in the course of republication, 
with additional notes, and continued to the present time, 
in The Clerkenwell News. The first paper appeared on 
July 2, 1870. 


We understand that Dr. Dixon, of Lausanne, intends 
publishing at Skipton-in-Craven, in a series of Monthly 
Parts, his prose and poetical works which have reference 
to the Scenery and Customs of the romantic and moum- 
tainous district of Craven. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent directte 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 
Banks's Extinct AND DoaMANT Pegrace oF Exouaxn. Vals. 1, 
I. and IL. 

Wanted by Dudley Cary Elwes, Esq., South Bersted, Bognots 
Justus, edited by Robert Heron. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1904. 

= —_——— John Almon. 2 Vols. i2mo. 1806. 
KEEPSAKE. 1841, Is44, 1847, 1848, 1853, and 1858, and following. 
Live OF SIR JAMES STONHOUSE. I8mo. 1845. 
CoLLige’s History oy Dramatic PorTry. 3 Vols. 

Wanted by Mfr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street. 


Notices to Corresponvents. 


J. MANUEL. The paper on the Clapham Sect by Sir James Stephen 
be found am s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, 4th edit. 
521-582, re; te rom the Edinburgh Review, Lxxx. 1. 

JaMES McKre. The History of the Kings of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1722, is by Matthew Duncan. 

ISABELLA C. GRANT. The inscription which appeared in The Guart- 
dian of Aug. 24, 1870, is on a bell in Durham Cathedral. See N.&Q 
ist S. ix. 110, 

SYDNEY. 
All,” &e 
Series, 
ix. 78, 

A. IRELAND. The omission of your address was «unintentional. 
‘Bowden, Cheshire,” written at the foot of the reply, in the same line as 
your name, would most probubly have secured its insertion, 

J. B. SHAW. Anticipated, see p. 184 of present series. 
Ennatom.—ith 8. vi. p. 144, col. i. line 23, for “ goll” read “gold.” 


“ Norges & QuERIES "’ is registered for transmission abroad, 


sl 
1860, pp. 


Eleven articles on the lines,“ Could we with ink the occas 
. appeared in “ N " Consult the General Index of the \® 


& Q 
N. & Q. 
article “ Quotations.” The lines are ancient, see our a 





